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Tue Theological Seminary which, 
on its recent removal from Wy- 
mondley to London, has paid a 
just tribute to the memory of its 
munificent founder, by assuming 
his name, ranks with the most an- 
cient of our academical institu- 
tions. No precise date can be 
fixed upon as the era of its first 
establishment, as it seems. rather 
to have arisen gradually, aid al- 
most imperceptibly, out of existing 
circumstances and events, than to 
have resulted from any concerted 
plan of co-operation. 

In the earlier period of the His- 
tory of Nonconformity in this 
country, the Dissenters being ex- 
cluded, as they still are, by unjust 
and intolerant regulations, from 
participating in the literary advan- 
tages of our national universities, 
were thrown upon their own re- 
sources for the education of their 
rising ministry. Nor could they 


pursue this object, though carried 
on entirely at their own charges, 
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without many and serious obstruc- 
tions, and the risk of ruinous pro- 
secutions in the Spiritual Courts, 
as they are most inaptly termed. 
In this state of things many of 
the most eminent Dissenting Mi- 
nisters of that age, eminent no less 
for their sound learning and distin- 
guished talents than fortheirhumble 
and devoted piety, undertook, either 
asan act of private benevolence, or 
aided by the liberality of others, to 

train up pious — for the pas- 
toral office inl ‘elke public sta- 
tions in the Church” of God, 
These more private seminaries 
were widely dispersed over the 
face of the country, aod their lo-~ 
cation was unusually determined 
by the official duties and residence 
of the individuals who conducted 
them. Such were the academies 
of Messrs. Frankland, Timothy 
Jollie, and. Wadsworth, at Atter- 
clitfe ; of Messrs. Warren, James, 
and Grove, at Taunton ; of Messrs. 
Tallents, Owen, and ——— at 
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Shrewsbury; of Messrs. Grew, 
Shewell, Oldfield, &c. at Coven- 
try; and among the last of these, 
in order of time, though certainly 
not in its efficiency, and the be- 
nefits conferred by it on the Church 
of Christ, may be mentioned (as 
more immediately connected with 
the circumstances about to be de- 
tailed;) that of the Rev. John 
Jennings, first established at 
Kibworth, and removed in 1722 
to Hinckley, in Leicestershire. 
The celebrity of this private semi- 
nary is not attributable to the 
number of Dissenting Pastors edu- 
cated there, but partly to the re- 
putation subsequently acquired by 
his beloved pupil and successor, 
the excellent Duddridge, and partly 
to the full development of the 
mode of academical instruction 
pursued by him, which was drawn 
up by his affectionate pupil, at the 
special request of his brethren, and 
evidently prepared the way for his 
own appointment to office. 

When Mr. Jennings was called 
from his labours on earth to his 
reward in heaven, the state of the 
dissenting interest in this king- 
dom was peculiarly critical. Par- 
ties ran high in the different sections 
of the Christian Church. A very 
large proportion of the churches of 
one denomination (the Presbyte- 
rian,) had lapsed into Arianism. 
Those which continued stedfast in 
the faith, blended with the ortho- 
doxy of their creed too much of 
the polemic spirit of the age, and 
were sometimes wanting in the ex- 
ercise of Christian charity. ‘‘ Sub- 

iption, or non-subscription,” to 
articles of human invention, was 
magnified into a test of orthodoxy, 
and proved a fruitful source of 
strife and division. At such a 
crisis, it was felt by the friends of 
evangelical truth, to be an object 
of great importance, that indivi- 
duals should be selected to occupy 


the more prominent station of theo- 
logical tutors in the dissenting 
seminaries, who combined firmness 
with moderation—a cordial at- 
tachment to the truths of the Gos- 
pel, with a truly Catholic spirit. 
Such the amiable and pious Dod- 
dridge, (at that time quite a youth, 
having but recently entered upon 
the pastoral work,) was well 
known to be by his most intimate 
friends and patrons. When, there- 
fore, the vacancy occurred at 
Hinckley, by Mr. Jennings’s death, 
they exerted themselves not only 
to persuade him to enter on the 
work of tuition, but also to estab- 
lish the seminary on a more en- 
larged and permanent basis, by 
calling in the aid of associate 
churches, and obtaining benefac- 
tions from the metropolis. With 
this view, application was made 
by Mr. Some, of Market Harbro’, 
and Mr. Saunders, of Kettering, 
to Dr. Watts, who, at that time, 
enjoyed the highest reputation, 
and possessed the greatest degree 
of influence among the orthodox 
Dissenters of London. The pro- 
ject was cordially approved by 
him, and under his express sanc- 
tion, in concurrence with that of 
the associated Pastors of Nor- 
thamptonshire and Leicestershire, 
Dr. Doddridge’s seminary was 
opened at Harborough, at Mid- 
summer, 1729, and thence re- 
moved to Northampton in the 
close of the following year.* 





* The following extract, containing 
the remarks made by Dr. Watts on the 
occasion referred to above, has been re- 
cently published in “‘ Doddridge’s Law | 
and Correspondence,” a work whic 
contains a mass of valuable materials for 
the future historians of that period, to 
which we should have referred our 
readers with greater pleasure, were it not 
for the flippant and anti-evangelical 
effusions of the editor, which could have 
been well spared, and which certainly 
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The academical institution at 
Northampton increased rapidly in 





contribute neither to the acceptableness 
=P" to the usefulness of the work. 

>> “ Upon reading,” says Dr. Watts, “ the 
whole of this letter, I am sensibly struck 
with the following thoughts : 

1, How wonderful and extraordinary 
aman was the late Mr John Jennings! 
The little acquaintance I had with him 
made me esteem and love him; but 
my love and esteem were vastly too 
low for so sublime and elevated a cha- 
racter. The world and the church know 
not the. dimensions of that mournful 
vacancy which they sustain by his death. 

“2. How necessary it is that two per- 
sons, at least, should be engaged to fill 
up all the parts of that office, which the 
ingenious writer of this letter has made 
to devolve upon one. The diversity of 

enius, the variety of studies, the several 
ntellectual, moral, and pious accom- 
plishments, the constant daily and hourly 
labours necessary to fulfil such a post, 
can hardly be expected from any one 
person living ! 

“3. Yet if there be one person capa- 
ble of such a post, perhaps it is the man 
who has so admirably described this 
scheme of education; and as he seems 
to have surveyed and engrossed the 
whole comprehensive view and design, 
together with its constant difficulties and 
accidental embarrassments, and yet sup- 
posed it to be practicable, I am sure I 
can never think of any person more 
likely to execute it than himself; although 
if an elder person were joined with 
him, for the reputation of the matter, at 
least, it would be well. The beauties 
and congruities of the scheme are so 
many and various, that if I should have 
made my remarks upon them, as I have 
done, (en passant) upon some little im- 
provables, I must have filled a quire in- 
stead of a sheet of paper,” &c.—Vide 
Dodd. Corresp. 

The spirit in which this important under- 
taking was entered upon, both by the ex- 
cellent individual chiefly concerned in the 
arrangement, and his confidential ad- 
visers, will appear from the following 
extracts from Orton’s Life of Doddridge ; 
and we refer to them with peculiar plea- 
sure, as delightful indications of the 
piety and holy zeal which animated many 
of the Churches and their Pastors, at a 
time in which it is confessed that alamen- 
table and wide-spreading defection had 
taken place. 
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celebrity and importance. Many 
repaired to it from distant parts of 





“ What the state of his (Doddridge’s) 
mind was, while this affair was in agitation, 
will appear from this extract from his 
Diary, written atthe time. ‘ I do most ham- 
bly refer this great concern to God, and 
am sincerely willing the scheme should be 
disappointed, if it be not consistent with 
the greater purposes of his glory, yea, will 
not be remarkably subservient to them. 
I depend upon him for direction in this 
affair, and assistance and success, if I 
undertake. While I am waiting his de- 
termination, I would apply more dili- 
gently to my proper business, and act 
more steadily by the rules I have laid 
down for my conduct. May he grant, 
that in all my schemes relating to public 
service, I may, as much as possible, divest 
myself of all regard to my own ease and 
repntation, and set myself seriously to 
consider, what I can do for the honour 
of the Redeemer, and the good of the 
world !’ 

“ Before this affair was quite deter- 
mined, he acknowledgeth it as a kind 
Providence, that the Dissenting Ministers 
in that neighbourhood agreed to meet 
at Lutterworth, April 10, 1729, to spend 
a day in humiliation and prayer for the 
revival of religion. Upon that occasion 
Mr. Some preached that admirable dis- 
course, which was afterwards printed, 
concerning the proper methods to be 
taken by ministers for the revival of re- 
ligion in their respective congregations, 
from Rev. iii. 2. Mr. Doddridge appears 
to have been greatly impressed with that 
discourse, as many other ministers have 
been. It led him to form and record 
some particular purposes, concerning his 
conduct, as a minister, grounded upon 
the advice contained in it. To this as- 
sembly Mr. Some proposed the scheme he 
had concerted for the establishment of 
an academy at Harborough, under the 
care of his young friend. The ministers 
unanimously concurred with him in their 
sentiments of the propriety and useful- 
ness of the scheme, and Mr. Doddridge’s 
qualifications for conducting it, and pro- 
mised all the assistance and encourage- 
ment in their power. This had great 
weight in forming his determination. He 
consulted some of his brethren and 
friends at a distance, particularly Dr. 
Clark. They likewise urged his under- 
taking this design, and at length he con- 
sented to it.”—Orton’s Life of Dod- 
dridge. 
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England; some from Scotland; 
and, some even from the conti- 
nent of Europe. It was consti- 
tuted on the most catholic basis; 
including persons of various de- 
nominations of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, and some distinguished mem- 
bers of the Established Church 
participated in the advantages it 
afforded, There were seldom less 
than from thirty to forty students 
in the seminary, the far greater 
portion of whom were designed for 
the Christian ministry. The whole 
number of pupils said to have been 
educated by Dr. Doddridge, during 
the twenty-two years that he filled 
the divinity chair at Northampton, 
somewhat exceeded two hundred, 
of whom more than one hundred 
and twenty entered upon the work 
of the ministry, and among these 
were found some of the brightest 
ornaments. ‘ 

It will excite no surprise in 
those who are conversant with the 
political history of that period, or 
who have marked the intolerant 
spirit which always characterizes 
religious establishments, to find, 
that lovely and catholic as was 
the spirit of Doddridge, he was 


called to encounter the most vi- 


rulent opposition from the ecclesias- 
tical bigots of the age. A prose- 
eution was commenced against him 

A. D. 1733) by the clergy of the 

iocese, in the ecclesiastical court, 
as ‘a corrupter and perverter of 
youth,” which must have effectu- 
ally obstructed his labours in tui- 
tion, as well as involved him in 
numerous expences, had not the 
shield of royal authority afforded 
him protection, and frustrated the 
designs of his enemies. It is 
known, that George II., who had, 
on ascending the throne, declared, 
that during fis reign there should 
be no persecution for conscience 

sake, expressly commanded, that 
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the proceedings in the spiritual 
court should instantly cease.*— 
And who were the members, that 
they should rebel against their 
‘** Supreme Lord and Head ?” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that 
at the very moment in which stre- 
nuous efforts were making by the 
hierarchy, who had taken alarm at 
the popularity and reputation of 
this rising institution, to terminate 
its existence, ‘* He who has the 
hearts of all in his hands, and 
who can cause the wrath of man 
to praise him, and restrain the 
remainder of that wrath,” was se- 
cretly influencing the minds of se- 
veral individuals to consecrate 
large portions of their wealth to 
the promotion of the cause of 
Christ in various ways, and among 
others, by providing for the in- 
struction of youth for the dissent- 
ing ministry. Among these, W. 
Coward, Esq. holds a distinguish- 
ed place, of whose personal his« 
tory little is known; but the cor- 
respondence to which we have 
repeatedly referred, affords abun- 
dant evidence, that amidst a few 
peculiarities of temper and eccen- 
tricities of habit, he was a man of 
sound and judicious mind—of 
fervent piety—of almost boundless 
liberality, inflexible in bis adhe- 
rence to the great principles of - 
evangelical truth, and unwearied 
in his efforts todo good, This ex- 
cellent individual, who had amass- 
ed great wealth in the mercantile 
profession, lived, at the time now 
referred to, in comparative retire- 
ment, at Walthamstow, and em- 
ployed his time and property in 





* The official documents relating to 
this prosecution are preserved among the 
MSS. at Coward College, and some inte- 
resting particulars respecting it will be 
found in letters written at that time, and 
published in ‘* Doddridge’s Correspond- 
ence,” vol. iii. pp. 127 —145. 
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the prosecution of various schemes 
of Christian benevolence. He had 
for some years been a liberal pa- 
tron of the academy (now Homer- 
ton College) then under the joint 
tuition of Dr. Ridgley and Mr. 
Eames, supported by the Inde- 
pendent Fund Board,* and also 
had contributed to the support of 
the academy at Northampton from 
its commencement. 

But as he proceeded in his phi- 
lanthropic career, the soul of this 
generous benefactor of the dis- 
senting cause enlarged, and 
ee ge him to devise yet more 
iberal things. In the spring of 
1734, he seems to have first con- 
ceived the project of founding and 
endowing a distinct college for the 
education of dissenting ministers, 
the earliest information of which 
was communicated, as a great se- 
cret, to Dr. Doddridge, in a letter 
from Dr. David Jennings, the con- 
tents of which, as well as the re- 
ply, form so essential a part of the 
early history of the institution, 
that we deem it necessary to in- 
sert them in this place.t 





* Mr. Eames was a man of high dis- 
tinction among the literati of his day. 
He had been educated at the Merchant 
Taylor’s School ; became Fellow of the 
Royal Society, of whose transactions he 
published a valuable abridgment ; was 
intimately acquainted with Sir Isaac 
Newton, and highly esteemed by him. — 
The testimony of Dr. Watts respecting 
him was, that ‘‘ Mr. Eames was the most 
learned man he had ever known.” All 
this erndition was humbly laid at the foot 
of the cross. 

+ Allusions to this business are made 
in several letters contained in Doddridge’s 
Correspondence, particularly in the fol- 
lowing extracts: ‘‘ On Friday,” says Dr. 
D., in writing to his wife, “I dined with 
Mr. Neal, at Clapham, who gave me 
great encouragement to hope that Cow- 
ard’s will may stand, and that the money 
due to me will be paid ; the last half year, 
probably, in a few weeks.” —p. 336. 

And again ; ’ 

Dr. Watts, in writing to Dr. Doddridge, 
“ As for Mr. Coward’s exhibition, we 


now called Coward College, London. 5 


From the Rev. David Jennings, D.D. 
** London, March 20, 1734, 

‘* Dear Sir,—I am commissioned by 
Mr. Coward to inform you of his 
scheme of founding a college, after his 
death, to continue for ever; it is to 
consist of two tutors and twenty pupils 
upon his foundation. He has allotted 
six hundred and fifty pounds for the 
charge of it; out of which the Pro- 
fessor of Divinity is to have one hun- 
dred, as a certain salary, besides other 
advantages, such as boarding the 
pupils, if he pleases, at a top price, 
and, perhaps, a house to dwell in, for 
I find that the old gentleman has a 
design to build for that purpose at 
Walthamstow. 

“ He is desirous of naming the first 
tutors in his will; and I am to make 
you the offer, in his name, of being his 
Professor of Divinity, if you can think 
of removing to Walthamstow after his 
death. He designs Mr. Eames for 
the other tutor. (By the way, the 
place where he designs to fix his col- 
lege is at present a secret, and must 
not be mentioned to any body.) He 
proposed, that you and your family 
should reside with him in his house 
while he lives, and for you to preach 
at Walthamstow, but nut to set up the 
Academy there till after his death: 
this I opposed for many reasons; one 
is (supposing you approve of the pro- 
posal as before stated,) that the like- 
liest way to keep in the worthy old gen- 
tleman’s good graces is, perhaps, not 
to be quite so near tohim. I brought 
him perfectly over to the proposal as 
stated before. And now, to give you 
my own thoughts of the matter, it ap- 
pears to me of so much consequence, 
both as to yourself and our great in- 
terest, that methinks it should by no 
means be slighted. Suppose, if you 
should refuse—that the next offer 
should be made to Alexander T——r, 
what would our religious interest come 
to? Might not the congregation at 





have all agreed, that we cannot take in 
any new student, while we are so many 
hundred pounds in debt already, and have 
never yet received one penny. Nor can 


we see when we shall, though we have 
reason to hope it is still secure ; but Doc- 
tors’ Commons, and the Chaneery, are 
both of them very tedious courts.”— 
p. 420. 
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Northampton (should this scheme take 
place) be much more easily supplied 
with a useful pastor, than this new col- 
lege with a tutor of Mr. Doddridge’s 
abilities and temper? Such a re- 
moval may too be consistent with the 
exercise of your ministry, and that, 
perhaps, as usefully as where you now 
are. 

‘* Mr. Coward desires a letter from 
you upon this affair in a week or two’s 
time. I would by no means have you 
absolutely reject his offer; and, in- 
deed, if you do not think fit to accept 
it yet, at least, if possible, keep the 
matter in suspense, that you may have 
it in your own choice, to accept or 
refuse, if you should live till his will 
becomes in force. I ask your pardon 
for these hints; and do not doubt your 

rudence in writing to Mr. Coward. 
My wife joins in hearty service to your 
whole self. 

** IT am yours sincerely, 

“ D. JENNINGS.” 


The following fragment is un- 
fortunately all that remains of 
Dr. Doddridge’s interesting re- 
ply :-—- 

To the Rev. David Jennings, D.D. 
** March 23, 1734: 

“Rev. and dear Sir—You will! 
easily believe that your letter of the 
20th instant hath cost me a great many 
thoughts: and I will write you my 
heart about it, without any disguise. 

** T am very sensible of the honour 
Mr. Coward intends me in the pro- 
posal; and am sensible of this great 
additional proof of your esteem for me, 
which I own I cannot reflect upon 
without some amazement, when I con- 
sider how very much you are my 
superior, and how well you know me. 
Ihave, however, two objections to the 
scheme. The one is, I fear I am not 
qualified to fill a post of so much im- 
portance. I write this, not to draw on 
a compliment, but from a real sense of 
my own weakness, and the narrow 
extent of my knowledge, of which I 
am more and more sensible. The 
other objection is, as you will easily 
imagine, the tender apprehension I 
must have of leaving a people whom I 
sincerely love, and among whom it 
has pleased God to bless my ministry, 
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and where there is not, that 1 know 
of, one malcontent, and where God is 
monthly adding to our communion. 
The thought of quitting this church 
for so smal! a congregation, as I ap- 
prehend I should have at Waltham- 
stow, doth indeed very deeply impress 
my mind; and I am ready to appre- 
hend, that these two considerations 
alone would engage me to decline the 
honour, and great advantage as to my 
temporal affairs, which such a situa- 
tion would confer, if [ were imme- 
diately to give a positive answer. But 
I entirely agree with you, that it is 
more advisable to keep this affair in 
suspense, especially considering what 
you intimate concerning the possibility 
of its being offered to a person, in 
whose hands if it were to fall, I think 
the foundation, generous and noble as 
it is, would prove a most dangerous 
blow to that cause, for the service of 
which I verily believe it is intended.” 


Dr. Doddridge having written 
to his honoured friend, the Rev. 
D. Some for his advice, received 
the following excellent reply :— 


** Dear Sir,—Since you desire it, I 
shall give you my thoughts upon the 
affair now depending between you 
aud Mr. Coward, without any re- 
serve. 

‘‘The great and generous design of 
that good gentleman should be encou- 
raged; and we should bless God, who 
has put it into his heart to show his 
love to a dear Redeemer, by an at- 
tempt which may be so very service- 
able to his interest in the world. But 
the utmost precaution should be taken, 
that his intentions may be answered, 
and so large a charity employed in ac- 
cordance with the original purposes. 

*T do not doubt but that he will 
perform every promise he makes to 
you and your family, in the most 
ample manner; but a settlement by 
will cannot be safe. Wills are proved 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the 
contents of them thereby become open 
to the view of all the officers and 
judges of those courts, who, where the 
dissenting interest is concerned, sel- 
dom fail of finding something in them, 
either to stir up tedious and expensive 
litigations, or to defeat the design of 
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the testator. We have suffered much 
by them, in these parts; and we may 
be sure that, when so large a bene- 
faction as this comes under their con- 
sideration, their utmost art and skill 
will be employed to perplex, if not to 
defeat the design of the donor. Be- 
sides, there ure many other accidents 
which may attend wills; and if this 
great affair be left on that footing, I 
expect the charity will not continue 
long in the way in which Mr. Coward 
designs it should go. 

“The only method that I could 
ever find out to secure such charities 
from our enemies was, to settle them 
in the hands of trustees, with power 
for the majority to choose a new trus- 
tee upon the death of any one of their 
number; and that if any interruption 
was given them, in the execution of 
their trust, the then remaining tras- 
tees should stand seized of the charity, 
to be by them employed to such pious 
and charitable uses as they, in their 
éiscretion, should think fit, without 
being accountable to any person for 
the same, This is the way I have 
been advised to; and if the trustees 
are honest men, and choose such to 
succeed them, all is safe; and if they 
are not, limitations and directions are 
easily broken through, as we see in 
many instances in this kingdom. 

* As to the other matter, of limiting 
you to twenty pupils, I think you can- 
not answer it to God and your own 
conscience, to comply with it Your 
pupils being disposed in classes, you 
may as well take care of thirty as of 
twenty: besides, you know your pre- 
sent engagements to several who are 
now with you, and with others who 
are coming to you. If it goes off on 
this footing, it lies not at your door. 
As to other things, I would not 
have you oppose the inclinations of 
this aged Christian, whose name is so 
well known in our churches, and for 
whom we ought daily to bless God, 
who has raised up a man to seek the 
good of Jerusalem. May God direct 
you in all your ways. 

‘* I am sincerely yours, 


“ D. Some.” 

Dr. Doddridge visited London 

on this important business, and 
thus wrote to his lady :— 
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‘“*T dined with Mr. Coward at 
Mr. Pace’s, the gentlemen who is to 
be the steward of his college. The 
good old man treated me in the most 
friendly and obliging manner. He 
acquiesces in my stay at Northampton, 
yet still carries on his scheme. Some 
grand secret is to be disclosed, which 
you alone are to know. Should it 
after all be the settlement of his pupils 
at Northampton I should think it 
little less than a miracle. Whatever 
it be, he caresses me more than ever, 
determines to wait the leadings of 
Providence, and drinks your health 
and mine every day in one of his three 
glasses after dinner. 

** All hearts are in the hand of 
God. Who can tell where these 
things will end? However it be, [ 
am sure my stay with my dear people 
will be an inexpressible pleasure to 
me. I hope our breaches will not be 
renewed ; and in the mean time it is a 
cause for great thankfulness, that 
those made by death are the only 
breaches known amongst us.” 


The circumstances which led 
to this project of a separate col- 
lege, instead of continuing to sup- 
port those already in existence, 
cannot now be distinctly traced; 
it would appear, from some inci- 
dental remarks contained in the 
‘** Correspondence,” that about 
that time, from some cause or 
other, Mr. Eames had separated 
himself from the academical insti- 
tution supported by the Indepen- 
dent Fund Board, which had then 
recently formed a junction with 
the King’s Head Society; and it 
seems probable, that Mr. Coward, 
regretting the withdrawment of so 
great and learned a man from a 
station for which he was so pre- 
eminently qualified; and being 
daily convinced of the transcen- 
dent worth of Doddridge, felt anx- 
ious to associate these two dis- 
tinguished individuals under cir- 
cumstances more favourable to the 
full development of their powers, 
and by doing this, to render a 
most important service to the cause 
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of truth and holiness. But the ob- 
jections of Dr. Doddridge to the 
‘abandonment of his beloved 
charge at Northampton proved 
too strong to be overruled, and 
consequently the scheme for the 
erection of a college at Waltham- 
stow, or yet nearer to the Metro- 
polis, was, for the time, relin- 
quished. 

Mr. Coward died in 1738, hav- 
ing made an arrangement in his 
will for the perpetuity of those 
various projects which his liberal 
mind had devised. The anxiety of 
this good man, that the large sums 
of money appropriated by him to 
the propagation of the Gospel 
among Protestant Dissenters, 
might be applied exclusively to 
truly evangelical uses, is appa- 
rent from the terms employed in 
his will, both with reference to the 
college, and the weekly lecture 
founded by him, and also from the 
selection of trustees charged with 
the execution of his benevolent 
intentions, all of whom were de- 
cidedly orthodox. With respect 
to the Academical Institution, it is 
required that the students be in- 
structed in the principles of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, 
or the Assembly’s Catechism ; and 
with reference to the lecture, all 
who might be appointed to preach 
as stated lecturers, are to be in- 
formed by the trustees at the time 
of their appointment, that they are 


History, from Tacitus. 
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to preach Christ direct. These 
two clauses have, unquestionably, 
been the means of preserving the 
funds of this institution from a 
similar misappropriation to that 
which has occurred in many other 
cases. 

The first trustees on whom the 
execution of this will devolved 
were Dr. Watts, Dr. Guyse, Dr. 
Jennings, and Mr. Neal, son of 
the author of the History of the 
Puritans. From some cause or 
other, it appears that the legal 
validity of this will was for a time 
disputed, and much anxiety was 
occasioned thereby, both to Dr. 
Doddridge and the trustees, while 
the proceedings in Doctors’ Com- 
mons and the Court of Chancer 
were pending. They terminated, 
however, in fully establishing the 
will, by a legal decision of the 
Chancellor in its favour in Februa- 
ry, 1740. 

Several young ministers of dis- 
tinguished reputation were succes- 
sively engaged to assist Dr. Dod- 
dridge in the work of tuition; 
among whom were Mr. Job Orton, 
afterwards pastor of the church at 
Shrewsbury; Dr. Aikin, of Kib- 
worth and Leicester; Mr. J. Ro- 
bertson, afterwards Professor of 
Oriental Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; Mr. 8. Clark, 
son of Dr. Clark, of St. Alban’s; 
with several others less known to 
the religious public. 
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In the following article we pro- 
pose to examine, with some degree 
of care, the fourth and fifth sec- 
tions of the fifth Book of the His- 
tory, by Tacitus. These two sec- 
tions in themselves are, indeed, 
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only a small portion; but they 
contain a mass of facts worthy of 
being most highly prized by the- 
assiduous and devout student of 
the word of God, facts which 
have a direct and very material 
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bearing on the early history and 
practices of the Jews, and which 
go very far to prove that the 
first five books of Moses do not 
present to our minds accounts of 
a doubtful or fictitious nature, 
but such as bear the glorious 
stamp of certainty and of truth. 
In rapidly glancing over their 
contents, we shall find that they 
have reference to the law-giver of 
the Israelites, to the peculiar in- 
stitutions which he prescribed, and 
to several domestic usages which 
prevailed among them. ‘To each 
of these we shall now turn our 
consideration, 

It must be remembered that the 
character, the official capacity, 
and the various events which che- 
quered the deeply interesting ca- 
reer of Moses, occupy a very pro- 
minent place in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In the early books of the 
Old Testament his life is spread 
out before us; sometimes threat- 
ened with danger, oppressed with 
toil, darkened by perplexity ; then 
again glowing with zeal, bright- 
ened by hope, and exalted into 
feelings of holiest and sublimest 
rapture. His many and conspi- 
cuous deeds also are there exhi- 
bited to us in the most impressive 
manner; whilst they are rehearsed 
with great frequency and reve- 
rence in the book of Psalms, in 
the Prophets, and in the New 
Testament. Any information that 
may tend to confirm or throw light 
upon the scriptural delineation of 
his character and labours, is un- 
speakably valuable, and demands 
the most attentive regard. Espe- 
cially this is the case, when the in- 
formation is drawn from the work of 
a writer, who was not in the least 
anxious or inclined to say any 
thing in his favour. The portion 


of history now ander examination, 

supplies us with such information. 

We have already, from the page 
N.S. NO. 109, 
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of Tacitus, contemplated Moses 
as the watchful guardian and the 
intrepid conductor of the emanci- 
pated Jews, amidst the manifold dis- 
tresses and perils of that ‘* great 
and terrible wilderness” through 
which they were called to journey, 
We are now, from the pages of 
the same historian, to beho!d him 
in a new capacity of yet greater 
importance and responsibility. We 
are to view him as the lawgiver of 
that people to whom he had pre- 
viously been a leader and a shield. 
Of the vast importance of . this 
station, no reflecting mind will en- 
tertain even the shadow of a 
doubt ; inasmuch as legislation is 
inseparably connected with the 
prosperity and enjoyment of a 
people, giving a distinct colour- 
ing to their condition, and fix- 
ing all their habits; elevating 
or depressing them; in fine, 
making them the admiration, or 
the pity, or the scorn of the 
world. Among those who con- 
cur in the correctness of these 
statements, Tacitus would have 
stood the foremost. It is, more- 
over, strikingly manifested by the 
love and veneration cherished to- 
wards those persons who, in any 
country, have established laws and 
institutions of a beneficial kind. 
To maintain this high office in_ all 
its dignity, requires an intellectual 
and moral loftiness of character 
seldom found among men. It will 
be recollected that Lycurgus gave 
laws to Sparta; Solon to Athens; 
Numa Pompilius to Rome, in the 
infancy of her expanding magni- 
ficence and glory; and whilst they 
thus promoted the security and 
happiness of the citizens, they 
also surrounded their own names 
with immortal fame. But immea- 
surably before these great and 


justly renowned = men, stands 
Moses, the man of God, the di- 
vinely commissioned fawgiver, 
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mighty in himself, and still migh- 
tier through the presence and 
spirit of Jehovah, discharging his 
arduous and solemn duties in a 
manner which has rendered his 
memory blessed in the midst of 
the church on earth. 

Many of the classical writers 
have either expressly mentioned 
or plainly recognized Moses as 
the lawgiver of the Jewish people. 
We need not here enumerate them ; 
nor is it necessary to exhibit their 
respective statements, as it is not 
our design to multiply, or to com- 
pare with one another, the various 
testimonies which are to be found 
in their works. It is sufficient to 
observe, that no one of these 
writers has given a clearer or a 
more direct account on this sub- 
ject than Tacitus. We must now 
turn at once to his testimony. His 
language is as follows :—‘ Moses, 
quo. sibi in posterum gentem fir- 
maret, novos ritus contrariosque 
ceteris mortalibus indidit.” Few 
are the words contained in this 
sentence, but their meaning is very 
fall and significant. They dis- 
tinctly announce to us three me- 
morable facts; they assert that 
Moses gave rites or institutions 
respecting religion, to the Jews; 
that these institutions were of 
a totally new character, and 
contrary to those of other men ; 
and that he prescribed them for 
the “er to of establishing the 
people more firmly and perma- 
nently under his own authority. 
On the second of the above three 
facts, our historian amplifies a 
little in the following brief but 
emphatic sentence—* Profana il- 
lic omnia, que apud nos sacra; 
rursum concessa apud illos, que 
nobis incesta.” We confess that 
when we meet with such de- 
elarations as these, in so masterly 
and searching a writer as Tacitus, 
and compare them with the narra- 
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tives of the Old Testament, on the 
same subjects, the result is to us 
inexpressibly gratifying and de- 
lightful. We would earnestly re- 
commend to our readers to make 
the comparison for their own sa- 
tisfaction. To aid them in this, 
we will now contemplate the scrip- 
ture testimony for the facts under 
consideration. In doing this, we 
shall not adopt our own language, 
but rather introduce a few pas- 
sages from the inspired volume, 
and let them speak for themselves, 
Of such passages the number is 
very great. From the many which 
crowd upon our minds, we shall 
endeavour to select the most 
pointed and striking. In the 
Book of Numbers, xxi. 18, Moses 
is called expressly “the law- 
giver.” In Exodus xix. 9, is the 
following statement:—** And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Lo, I 
come unto thee in a thick cloud, 
that the people may hear when I 
speak with thee, and believe thee 
Sor ever :” xx, 19, “ And they said 
unto Moses, Speak thou with us, 
and we will hear :” xxiv. 12, ‘* And 
the Lord said unto Moses, come 
up to me into the mount, and be 
there: and I will give thee tables 
of stone, and a law, and com- 
mandments which [ have written ; 
that thou mayest teach them.” In 
the Book of Deuteronomy, v. 22, 
we find Moses addressing the peo- 
ple, concerning the law, with great 
solemnity, in the following man- 
ner:—*‘* These words the Lord 
spake unto all your assembly in 
the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, of the cloud, and of the thick 
darkness, with a great voice; and 
he added no more: and he wrote 
them in two tables of stone, and 
delivered them unto me.” In 27th 
verse of the same chapter, the 
people thus utter their feelings to 
Moses—‘ Go thou near, and hear 


all that the Lord our God shall 
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say; and speak thou unto us all 
that the Lord our God shall speak 
unto thee ; and we will hear it, and 
do it.” There are some of the pas- 
sages of the holy Scriptures which 
attest that Moses, appointed by 
God, sustained the high and re- 
sponsible character of lawgiver to 
the Israelites, and that he was 
thus commissioned to promulgate 
the laws, in order that the people 
might be more effectually brought 
to submit to his direction and au- 
thority. Nor ought we to omit 
noticing the awfully impressive 
circumstances which attended his 
being set apart for that elevated 
station. What a morning was 
that when the people were brought 
forth to meet with God! We 
surely cannot forget the thick cloud 
upon the mount, the voice of the 
trumpet sounding long, and wax- 
ing louder and louder, the lighit- 
nings, the thrilling and majestic 
peals of thunder, the smoke as- 
cending in fiery volumes, the 
mount quaking greatly, all the 
people in the camp pale and trem- 
bling, and Moses himself in mys- 
terious and prolonged communion 
with Jehovah! What a sublime 
and overpowering scene! Yes; 
** so terrible was the sight, that 
even Moses said, I exceedingly 
fear and quake!” And why this 
combination of circumstances so 
tremendous and dismaying? No 
doubt it was intended more espe- 
cially to display the infinite purity 
and grandeur of God himself; and 
also to invest the character of 
Moses with a dignity and glory 
which should awe the people of 
his charge into a state of mind at 
once docile and cheerfully obe- 
dient. 

We trust that enough has been 
said clearly to evince that there is 
asubstantial and remarkable agree- 
ment between what is related by 
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the Roman historian, and what 
is coutained in the Old Testament 
respecting the lawgiver of the 
Jews. If this be the case, the in- 
ference is very important and ani- 
mating. Tacitus lived in a coun. 
try far distant from the land of Ju- 
dea; and at a period very remote 
from the time in which the trans~ 
actions narrated in the Pentateuch 
took place; he was most strong- 
ly prejudiced against the Jews, 
yet he has given us an undesigned 
and an express testimony in favour 
of the most considerable of those 
transactions. With increased con- 
fidence may we, therefore, say, 
that what Moses has written in 
the law is ‘ faithful and true.” 
Having thus finished our re- 
marks upon Moses as the lawgiver 
of the Jewish nation, we now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of those 
peculiar laws and institutions which 
he prescribed for their observance. 
One or two preliminary remarks 
may be necessary here. It is. to 
be borne in mind that the Divine 
Being set his love upon this peo- 
ple. He did this not on account 
of their being already numerous, 
but in order to make them so ; not 
because they were distinguished by 
any greatness and splendour of 
earthly advantages, but for the 
purpose of rendering them so dis- 
tinguished, and of displaying to- 
wards them, in the brightest man- 
ner, his sovereign goodness and 
compassion. He chose them; he 
called them; he separated them 
from the great mass of mankind, 
that they might be a holy nation— 
a peculiar people uato himself. 
Having thus gathered them under 
the wings of his special notice 
and favour, we might naturally ex- 
pect that he would give them laws 
to regulate their conduct towards 
himself and each other, to mould 
and exalt their character, to pro- 
c 2 
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duce among them the cementing 
influences of justice and good-will ; 
in a word, to promote in every 
way, their safety, their honour, 
and their well-being. It was 
equally to be anticipated, that 
these laws would be new, and en- 
tirely different from those of other 
nations; that they would be purer, 
more comprehensive, more di- 
rectly and extensively beneficial. 
We are aware, that to some of 
these laws objections have been 
started. It has been thought that 
they are very trivial, minute, and 
insignificant, and that they are un- 
worthy of the infinite majesty and 
wisdom of the Deity. The fair 
discussion of these objections is 
not within our present design, al- 
though we do not think it would 
be very difficult to meet them, and 
to show that they rise from the 
prejudice, or the ignorance, or the 
presumption of those who make 
them. But, upon this subject, 
we must not, at present, be tempt- 
ed to enter. Assuming that the 
five books of Moses are an au- 
thentic and an inspired produc- 
tion, our inquiry is, has the great 
historian of Rome, in his pro- 
fessed description of Jewish insti- 
tutions, referred to or illustrated 
7 of the moral, ceremonial, or 
judicial laws, which, according 
to scripture testimony, were de. 
livered to the Jews? An exami- 
nation of what he has written shall 
answer this question. 

Ast. We will notice his language 
concerning Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. His statement on this sub- 
ject occirs towards the close of 
the fifth section. We dwell upon 
it first in order, becauseit is the 
deep and glorious foundation of 
every other part of the Jewish re- 
ligion. After mentioning a few 
things in which the Egyptians and 
the Jews agreed, he goes on to 
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state that concerning the gods, 
there was a total difference in 
their views and practices. On 
this point, the Egyptians had 
sunk into the lowest depths of 
absurdity and degradation. They 
had wandered into the dark and 
polluting shades of a most impure 
idolatry. Tacitus thus speaks, 
‘* Kgyptii pleraque animalia ef- 
figiesque compositas venerantur.” 
Let the reflecting reader compare 
this with what is contained in the 
second book of Herodotus, and in 
the opening of the fifteenth satire 
of Juvenal, and he will there dis- 
cover a melancholy picture of the 
fallen and deeply corrupted state 
of the human mind. He will be- 
hold the people baried beneath 
the blackest gloom of superstition, 
changing ‘* the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made 
like unto corruptible man, and to 
birds, and to four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things.” But what 
account has the historian given of 
the Jews in this respect? The 
following quotation will tell; 
‘*Judei mente sola unumque 
Numen intelligunt. Profanos, qui 
Deum imagines mortalibus ma- 
teriis in species hominum effingant : 
summum illud et eternum, neque 
mutabile, neque interiturum. — Igi- 
tur nulla simulacra urbibus suis, 
nedum templis, sinunt.” This is 
truly a most invaluable testimony. 
It declares, that the Jews ac- 
knowledged but one God; that 
they contemplated him notthrough 
the medium of sense, but with the 
mind only; that they regarded 
him as eternal, unchangeable, and 
immortal; that they not only 
themselves abstained from graven 
images, but also esteemed as pro- 
fane persons, all those who should 
venture to fashion or set up for 
worship any such material repre- 
sentations. Now this people, be 
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it remembered, had not in their 
midst the great lights of science; 
they did not cultivate the beau- 
ties of eloquence or poetry; they 
were not accustomed to seek after 
the exquisite and refining ele- 
gancies of art; yet notwithstand- 
ing all this, we find that they 
had the clearest, the most enlarged 
and sublime conceptions of the 
One Supreme God, the King 
Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible, 
the Almighty Creator of the Uni- 
verse! ‘Thus their rock was not 
as the rock of the heathen nations, 
their enemies being judges! 

But we must now turn for a 
moment to what is set before us in 
the Old Testament on the same 
subject. It will be sufficient to 
quote a very few passages. We 
may take the following: ‘* Thou 
shalt have no other gods before 
me: Take ye therefore good heed 
unto yourselves, (for ye saw 
no manner of similitude on the day 
that the Lord spake unto you in 
Horeb out of the midst of the 
fire,) lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, the 
similitude of any figure, the like- 
hess of male or female: Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God is one 
Lord. And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul. The 
Eternal God is thy refuge.” The 
passages we have thus quoted, 
declare to us what was taught and 
enjoined upon the Jewish people 
concerning their God, by Moses, 
his chosen servant. They were 
to have no God besides Jehovah ; 
they were to make no likeness of 
him from any thing the world con- 
tained; they were to remember 
that he was one Lord ; they were 
to worship him with the mind and 
soul; and all these things are 
commanded them by every tender, 
subduing, and authoritative con- 
sideration. If they obeyed, they 
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were to inherit a universal bless- 
ing; if not, they were to perish 
under a universal curse. When 
after a time they did persist in 
detiling themselves by the guilty 
practices of idolatry, they beheld 
with mingled sadness and terror, 
their city destroyed, their temple 
enveloped in devouring flames, 
themselves carried away captive, 
where, ‘* by the rivers of Baby- 
lon,” they sat down in weeping, 
lamentation, and woe! 

Thus we may clearly see that 
these views of God’s character, 
which, according to the testimony 
of the Bible, were inculcated upon 
the Jews, these, according to the 
testimony of Tacitus, they did ac- 
tually entertain, and cherish, and 
observe, Erom hence we draw 
another point of argument between 
the narrative of Moses and that of 
the Roman historian, tending to 
illustrate the story of the Israelites, 
and to confirm our faith in the 
Scriptures of heavenly and ever- 
lasting truth. 

2d. We shall consider his tes- 
timony concerning the Jewish 
Sabbath. This testimony is of the 
most unequivocal nature, and is 
delivered in a very few words. 
It is as follows: ‘ Septimo die 
otium placuisse, ferunt: quia is 
finem laborum tulerit.” Thus we 
have the plainest attestation from 
our historian, that the Jews re- 
garded the seventh day as sacred 
to rest, because it brought a tem- 
porary end to their labours. Does 
this agree with the statements of 
the word of God on the same sub- 
ject?) We think there is a close 
aud interesting coincidence be- 
tween them. Our readers, we 
trust, will have an equally clear 
perception of the same fact, by 
reading and carefully reflecting 
upon the language of Moses re- 
lative to the Sabbath of the Jews. 
We learn from the 22d verse of 
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the 16th chapter of Exodus, that 
the children of Israel gathered a 
double quantity of manna on the 
sixth day. When the rulers of the 
congregation informed Moses of 
this circumstance, he thus ad- 
dressed them, ‘in the 23d verse, 
‘This is that which the Lord 
hath said, To-morrow is the rest 
of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord.” The fourth commandment 
of the Decalogue, contained in the 
20th chapter of the same book, 
is too well known to need distinct 
quotation, In the 31st chapter, 
15th verse, is the following decla- 
ration of Moses: ‘* Six days may 
work be done; but in the seventh 
is the Sabbath of rest, holy to the 
Lord. Whosoever doeth any work 
in the Sabbath-day, he shall 
surely be put to death.” There are 
many more passages completely 
similar in language and in spirit ; 
but those we have etleed are 
amply sufficient for our present 
purpose. They assert that the 
Jews were to labour six days, to 
rest the seventh, and hallow it; 
also that this was to be done asa 
coustant memorial, that in six days 
God finished the vast and magni- 
ficent works of creation, and that 
he rested on the seventh, blessing 
and hallowing it, as the Sabbath- 
day. Thus the accounts of Moses 
and Tacitus concur in bearing 
witness to the Jewish Sabbath. 
This was truly a noble and be- 
nevolent institution of the Supreme 
Governor of the world. By the 
pious Jew its return was hailed 
with lively satisfaction. Cheer- 
fully ats he devote it to the 
worship of God. When it came, 
his feet stood within the gates of 
Zion; he was glad to hear his 
devout companion say to him, 
«Come, let us go up unto the 
house of the Lord.” He visited 
the temple; there he inquired, 
and there he beheld the beauty, 


the power, and the glory of God. 
He felt its promises blessed to his 
soul; he was satisfied with bread 
from heaven. As a stranger and 
pilgrim on the earth, not unfre- 
quently wearied, he there found a 
resting-place. Whilst employed 
in Sabbath devotions, he found his 
thoughts raised, his powers sanc- 
tified, his strength renewed, his 
confidence invigorated. After 
these exercises, he could again 
soar towards heaven as_ with 
eagles’ wings. Divine grace 
touched him afresh, animated him 
afresh, and softened his heart 
into the mingled feelings of peni- 
tence, gratitude, and love. A 
more abundant stream of light, 
and purity, and transport was dif- 
fused over his soul. Many were 
the secret and rapturous hours 
spent on this day, of which he 
could gratefully speak. With 
a bright and piercing eye, he 
looked beyond the confines of 
time, and caught somefaint gleams 
of that glory which was yet to be 
revealed. Then it was that he 
saw the bliss of heaven reflect- 
ed on earth;—then it was that 
he flourished like the palm-tree, 
and grew like the cedar in Le- 
banon;—then it was that he felt 
breathing over his care-worn and 
troubled spirit, fresh peace, and 
vigour, and hope, and joy! In 
the retrospect of his Sabbaths 
which were past, and in the pro. 
spect of those which were to come, 
he could triumphantly sing, 

“ These are my preparation days, 

And when my soul is dust, 
These Sabbaths shall deliver me, 
To my eternal rest.” 

3d. The Sabbatical year. 

Of this extraordinary institution, 
—an institution which could exist 
only under a theocratical form of 
government, Tacitus makes men- 
tion in the most explicit manner, 
and also adds a reason for its 
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being observed by the Jewish 
people. ‘This reason, if it were a 
true one, would reflect great dis- 
honour and shame upon them. It 
is contained in the following two 
words, ‘* blandiente inertia ;” 
thus resolving the practice into 
sluggishness, in connexion with 
that enervating influence which it 
generally exerts on the character. 
We shall not err, perhaps, in re- 
garding this statement of our his- 
torian as resulting from ignorance, 
or from an union of great prejudice 
and disapprobation. Passing it 
by, therefore, as unworthy of fur- 
ther consideration, we will attend 
to his declaration concerning the 
institution itself. Having spoken 
of the weekly Sabbath, he thus 
proceeds, ‘‘ dein, septimum quo- 
que annum ignavie datum.” There 
are two passages of the Old Tes- 
tament with which the narrative of 
Tacitus is to be particularly com- 
pared: Exodus, 23d chapter, 10th 
and 11th verses, presents to us the 
following account:—‘‘ And six 
years thou shalt sow thy land, and 
shalt gather in the fruits thereof : 
But the seventh year thou shalt 
let it rest and be still, that the 
poor of thy people may eat; and 
what they leave, the beasts of the 
field shall eat. In like manner 
thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, 
and with thy olive-yard.” In the 
book of Leviticus, 25th chapter, 
and first seven verses, we finda 
more ample and interesting de- 
scription of this observance, and 
of the purposes for which it was 
appointed. Instead of fully 
quoting the passage, we shall 
give the sum of its contents. We 
learn from it, that every seventh 
year the land was to rest untilled 
and unsown; the vineyards and 
olive-yards were to be neither cul- 
tivated nor pruned; the sponta- 
neous produce of corn and grapes 
was not to be gathered, but set 
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apart for benevolent uses, to be 
shared and enjoyed by the ser- 
vants, the cattle, and the wayfaring 
stranger. Thus, whilst from the 
narrative of Moses we derive more 
extensive information, it is most 
obvious, that concerning the in- 
stitution itself, the testimonies of 
each writer essentially harmonize 
together. 

4th. The feast of unleavened 
bread. 

This peculiar rite has not escaped 
the notice of the Roman historian, 
nor the event which gave rise to 
its observance. He makes men- 
tion of it in the following terms— 
‘* Et raptarum frugum argumen- 
tum panis Judaicus, nullo fer- 
mento, retinet.” The scriptural 
account of this institution occurs 
in the 12th chapter of the book of 
Exodus. From the full and em- 
phatic relation given in this chap- 
ter, we shall quote four verses, 
which bear more directly upon the 
point; those are the 17th, 19th, 
34th, and 39th. ‘“ And ye shall 
observe the feast of unleavened 
bread ; for in this self-same day 
have I brought your armies out of 
the land of Egypt; therefore shall 
ye observe this day in your gene- 
rations by an ordinance for ever: 
Seven days shall there be no 
leaven found in your houses; for 
whosoever eateth that which is 
leavened, even that soul shall be 
cut off from the congregation of 
Israel, whether he be a stranger, 
or bornintheland. And the peo- 
took their dough before it was 
eavened, their kneading-troughs 
being bound up in their clothes 
upon their shoulders: And they 
baked unleavened cakes of the 
dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt; for it was not 
leavened, because they were thrust 
out of Egypt, and could not tarry, 
neither had they prepared for 
themselves any victual.” Ifa care- 
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ful comparison be made between 
these declarations, and that of 
Tacitus, the substantial agreement 
will be immediately and clearly 
perceived. 

We have thus followed Tacitus 
in the unequivocal witness which 
he bears to the authority of some 
of the most important relations of 
the Mosiac history. We had de- 
signed to dwell a little on the re- 
ferences he makes to the rite of 
circumcision, as instituted among 
the. Jewish people, and to one or 
two domestic usages which were 
observed by them ; but our article 
has already exceeded its intended 
limits, and we are therefore ab- 


solutely compelled to omit our 
remarks on these subjects. In 
closing, we cannot but beg our 
readers to peruse for themselves 
the sections of our author, from 
which we have drawn the above 
accounts; and in contemplating 
them in connexion with what is 
recorded by the pen of Moses, we 
think they will not fail to discover 
that the statements of Tacitus esta- 
blish and brighten the statements of 
the word of God, and tend to in- 
crease our faith and comfort in the 
guidance of that holy volume which 
was given as ‘fa lamp unto our 
feet, and a light unto our path.” 
PrarjOnc. 
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Perhaps some apology may be necessary for the appearance of a second paper 
devoted to eastern scenes ; not so much on account of its being the second, as 
the hint which it may silently, yet intelligibly, convey, of a third or fourth being 
in the rear. The only apology which the writer can offer is that of disclaiming 
the intention to proceed himself further than his last halting place; but the title 
of his manuscript having been altered, after it had left his hands, from the 
singular to the plural number, from an Ecclesiastical Sketch to Ecclesiastical 
Excursions, he is constrained by circumstances, not by choice. The blame, 
then, if any shall be incurred, must be attached to the Invisibles who guard the 
portals of this Magazine, whilst, with reference to the writer, he can only pro- 
mise that the staff shall be abandoned, the book be closed, and the map be 
laid aside, the moment it may seem advisable to imitate the example of those 


prudent matrons who are known in holy writ as oixapéc. 


Pye CILiciz. 
To a mind more prone to reflec- 
tion than to anticipation, to look 
back upon the past than to spe- 
culate upon the future, to listen to 
the counsels of experience than 
to indulge the imaginings of hope, 
there is a charm which is pecu- 
liarly delightful and. exciting in 
travelling through an old country, 
visiting the scenes where the me- 
morable transactions of past ages 
have occurred, and traversing the 


Wigston Magna. 


same ground as the worthies of 
ancient days have trod. In the 
new world nature may have piled 
her mountains, carved her valleys, 
and scooped out the channels of 
her lakes and rivers, upon a 
broader and more majestic scale ; 
the features of the landscape may 
develop a more giant arm and 
powerful nerve; but the past is a 
blank, the voice of history is silent 
in its behalf, and time, which has 
rolled near sixty of its centuries 
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over its tracts of wood and wil- 
derness, has scarcely left a vestige 
of its passage. But in the “ land 
of the olive and myrtle” historic 
associations present themselves 
at every turn to the mind’s eye; 
tales of heart-moving interest 
crowd upon the memory; there 
are— 

“ Tongues in the trees, books in the 

running streams, 
Sermons in stones,” 
recounting some story of patriot 
worth, some deed of desolating 
crime, or instance of Christian 
virtue. The skies are the same 
that lighted Israel in the wilder- 
ness; the country the same that 
Abraham traversed when he went 
out to the land which he knew not; 
and the varied aspects of hill and 
vale, and wood and wave, are the 
same identical scenes as _ those 
which the footsteps of the Som of 
God visited, and through which 
the heralds of his mercy journeyed. 
A certain writer tells us, that 
when he first stood in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, 
Hampden, and Pym, and Brad- 
shaw, and Cromwell were present 
to his fancy; we all remember 
Dr. Johnson’s description of his 
feelings when he landed on Lona, 
which once enlightened northern 
Britain with its literature ; but the 
territory where truth triumphed 
over error, religion vanquished the 
efforts of oppression, and patient 
submissive virtue overcame the 
despotism of lawless power—where 
events occurred involving the con- 
cerns not merely of individuals or 
nations, but of the world—where 
Christianity won its earliest and 
most imposing victories—has a 
more powerful charm, and excites 
a far deeper feeling than the spot 
consecrated merely by learning, 
or the heroic struggles of liberty. 
Let us then sit down to our well- 
beloved desk, and visit in imagi- 
N.S. NO. 109. 
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nation the mountain-fastness men- 
tioned at the head of this article; 
and let us strive to leara a lesson 
from the changes that have oc- 
curred since first it received its 
designation—the passions that 
have burned and fretted the human 
spirit—the cities in its neighbour- 
hood, which once echoed with the 
melody of human converse, now 
deserted and in ruins—and the 
communities around it which have 
descended fromthe high eminences 
of religious attainment into the 
depths of superstitious ignorance 
and error. 

Placing a map of the Lesser 
Asia before us, we behold a chain 
of mountains at a short distance 
from the southern coast, extend- 
ing from the most western part of 
the peninsula, the ancient Caria, 
along its whole extent to the east, 
until it pierces the bosom of the 
huge Asian continent. From one 
extremity to the other, the dis- 
tance may be some six hundred 
miles; from the western sum- 
mits of the chain we look down 
upon the blue waves of the Me- 
diterranean, from its eastern height 
upon the sluggish though erratic 
Euphrates; at the one end we 
have the old Greeks, at the other 
the Caliphs; the land of poetry and 
of prophecy; the glorious region 
where the blind bard of Chios wan- 
dered with his songs, and the river 
with its willows, where the captive 
Jews sat down to weep at the re- 
membrance of Zion. The chain is 
irregular, and frequently broken ; 
here a bold curve, there an abrupt 
angle, and, anon, a_ projection 
north and southward, while a 
range seems totally disjointed, as 
if fled from the ranks, impatient 
of control, or cast off as one of 
dame Nature’s wild, rebellious, 
and prodigal offspring. These 


mountains are frequently men- 
tioned by the ancients, under the 
D 








general appellation of Taurus ; 
whether Carian, Phrygian, Cau- 
casian, or Armenian; but, pro- 
tly speaking, the cognomen be- 
eb to the noble wall of granite 
which separates Phrygia and 
Pamphylia from Cilicia. Who has 
not read of the vine and the pome- 
granate, the ilex and oak; “the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and the box 
together ;” the indigenous vegeta- 
tion of Taurus, as well as Hermon 
and Libanus —covering its steeps 
with a mantle of nature’s freshest 
green, studded with gems of fruit, 
while its noble headlands are left 
bare and uncovered, as if from re- 
verence for their mighty Master. 
Taurus is celebrated for its de- 
files, dark, tortuous, and narrow— 
the Jast wounds inflicted upon the 
world’s surface in its battle with the 
retiring waters of the deluge,—for- 
merly the strong holds of many of 
the local deities of heathenism, now 
abandoned to the passing traveller, 
and the roving Turcoman. There 
are four principal passes connecting 
the interior of the peninsula with 
the coast, which are called by the 
ancient authors Pyle, into one of 
which let us for a time transport 
ourselves. We are then far away 
from the haunts of men, threading 
a wild, intricate, and frequently 
dangerous chasm, some miles in 
length, in several places so narrow 
as to be not many paces from rock 
torock, but occasionally expanding, 
so as to form grand and magnificent 
amphitheatres. A streamlet flows 
through the opening, fretting along 
its stony channel, gradually in- 
creasing into a river of some size, 
as it escapes from the confinement 
of its native fastnesses, and reaches 
the open country. Beautiful ever- 
greens and majestic pines adorn the 
mountains on each side, and some- 
times hang over in each other’s em- 
braces, hiding the bright blue sky 
from the gaze of the wayfarer. 
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Here and there a fortress in ruins 
nods upon the summit of some stu- 
pendous cliff—a khan is situated at 
the southern entrance of the defile 
—the stones used by the Romans 
in the construction of a paved way 
are scattered up and down, having 
been torn up by succeeding ages of 
barbarism. Never see a mountain, 
says Dr. E. Clarke, without get- 
ting at its summit !—never see a 
river, says Mr. Planche, without 
tracing its course! Let us then sit 
down in this secluded spot, where 
no sound is heard, except at inter- 
vals the hum of the passing cara- 
van, the wild scream of the night- 
hawk and jackal, or the voice of 
the impatient stream. The defile 
is the Pyle Cilicie—the stream is 
the clear sparkling Cydnus—and 
the narrow pathway is the high road 
from the interior of the ancient 
Cappadocia to the Juliopolis of 
Cesar, the Tarsus of Paul, and the 
Tersoos of Mahomet. 

It would be difficult to select a 
spot that has witnessed so many 
changes, and received such a suc- 
cession of masters as this Cilician 
defile; the native pirates, the As- 
syrian, Persian, Macedonian, Ro- 
man, Turk, and Christian have al- 
ternately conquered its strong holds; 
while, amid the ever-shifting scenes 
of its history, nature remains the 
same, and presents the same dis- 
tinctive features as those upon which 
Cyrus and Alexander gazed. A 
statue found by the latter among 
the ruins of Anchialus, then a small 
town upon the coast, points out to 
us the origin of Tarsus, the capital 
of the province, and the birth-place 
of Paul. It was a statue of Sar- 
danapalus, the last monarch of 
Upper Assyria, which crowned the 
summit of a monument erected to 
his memory. The statue was re- 
presented as in the act of clap- 
ping its hands, and the inscription 
was characteristic of the man, 
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whom Mitford has attempted to 
elevate, upon the strength of this 
device, to the character of « moral 
philosopher. 

*“* Sardanapalus, the son of Ana- 
eyndaraxes, built Anchialus and 
Tarsus in one day. But do you, 
© stranger, eat, drink, and be 
merry, as all other human pursuits 
are not worth this.* 

The Pyle Cilicie was visited by 
the elder Cyrus, in his campaign 
against Cresus; it was passed by 
the younger Cyrus in his contest 
with his brother Artaxerxes; it 
was traversed also by Alexander, 
who halted the body of his troops 
in it, while he advanced at the 
head of his favourite Agrians to 
the attack of Tarsus, The city was 
threatened with conflagration by its 
Persian governor, at the approach 
of the conqueror, but the extraor- 
dinary activity of the assailant 
saved it from destruction. It was 
now summer; and overpowered 
with heat and exertion, he ventured 
to bathe in the waters of the Cyd- 
nus; but the stream partook more 
of the temperature of the melt- 
ed snows of Taurus, than of the 
circumambient atmosphere; and 
the consequence was, a violent fe- 
ver, which had well nigh terminat- 
ed his career of ambition. 

Tarsus submitted to the Roman 
arms under Pompey, who purged 
Mount Taurus of its predatory 
bands; it was embraced in the go- 
vernment given to Cicero as Pro- 
consul ; its name was changed into 
Juliolopolis for a time, in honour of 
Cesar, who spent some days in it: 
and it was the scene of Mark An- 
tony’s first interview with the beau- 
tiful but unprincipled Queen of 
Egypt. Their embarkation upon 
the Cydnus, for the land of the 
Ptolomies, was accompanied with 
gorgeous festivities : 





* Alluding to the clapping of his hands. 
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“ She has stepped on the burning sand! 

And the thousand tongues are mute ! 

And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling 
hand 

The strings of his gilded lute! 

And the thiop’s heart throbs loud and 
high , 

Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels as he meets her 


eye 
Like the flash of an eastern star ! 
The gales may not be heard, 
Yet the silken streamers quiver, 
And the vessel shoots—like a bright- 
plumed bird— 
Away, down the golden river ! 
Away by the lofty mount! 
And away by the lonely shore! 
And away by the gushing of many a 
fount, 
Where fountains gush no more! — 
Ob! for some warning vision, there, 
Some voice that should have spoken 
Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 
And glad, young spirits broken! 
** A dream of other days!— 
That land is a desert now ! 
And grief grew up to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow! 
The whirlwind’s burning wing hath cast 
Blight on the marble plain, 
And sorrow, like the simoom, past 
O’er Cleopatra’s brain !” 


The time had now arrived fore« 
seen in the night-visions of the 
Jewish prophet, when the “ God 
of+heaven” should set up his 
kingdom; when the powers of 
‘the lion,” ‘* the bear,” “ the 
leopard,” and the beast ‘‘ diverse 
from all the others,” should be 
broken; and ‘‘the kingdom and 
dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High!” 
The most successful instrument 
employed in the establishment of 
the spiritual monarchy, was born 
on the banks of the Cydnus; a 
Cilician Jew, who was called to 
minister the faith of Christ, and to 
effect some of the grandest moral 
achievements with which the 


history of the church is adorned. 
**]T am aman,” said Paul to the 
Roman captain, “ which am’ a 
Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
d2- 
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of no mean city.”* Bold, enter- 
prising, and enthusiastically de- 
voted to Israel’s glory, his pas- 
sions and prejudices in behalt of 
the faith and worship of his fa- 
thers were conquered by a miracle 
—the teachings of his rabbinical 
masters were corrected by a voice 
of indignant rebuke, affecting 
appeal, and pathetic persuasion 
from the excellent glory—and his 
Jewish blindness was removed by 
the visible light of heaven shining 
in vivid brightness upon his 
path? There was something pe- 
culiarly fitting in the conversion 
of such a man, being accompanied 
with this grandeur of spectacle 
and solemnity of circumstance—in 
that glory which had honoured 
the birth of Messiah dawning upon 
the new birth of his servant, and 
presiding over the inauguration of 
his greatest messenger; it was an 
emblem of the splendid career 
upon which he was now entering 
as the apostle of the human race, 
divinely appointed to let loose the 
streams of mercy unrestrainedly 
upon the world at large—to 
triumph over the religion of his 
ancestral and native country—and 
to write the law of righteousness 
upon the hearts of Jew and Greek, 
Barbarian and Scythian ! 

From the lips of Paul himself 
we know that Tarsus was no 
**mean city.” According to 
Strabo, it was one of the most 
learned of the Greek cities, the 
favourite resort with Alexandria 
and Athens, of philosophy and 
science. The apostle being a 
native, was doubtless taught to 
read and speak the Greek lan- 
guage, besides being instructed in 
the Hebrew of his family. The 
period of his"birth is uncertain ; + 





“ “nn Acts ae 39. i . 
+ The epistle to Philemon is suppose 

to have been written about A. D. 62 ; and 
as the vulgar era commenced at least 


but at an early age he left his re- 
latives to be educated in. Jeru- 
salem.* His return to his native 
city was with views and feelings 
widely different to those with 
which he had left it;+ his cha- 
racter had been changed by an 
immediate communion with the 
Divinity—the bigot of the Jews 
had become the apostle of the 
Gentiles—the perseoutor of Ste- 
phen was himself a fugitive from 
the Hellenists, EAAnmsac, with 
whom he had been associated. 
“They went about to slay him, 
which when the brethren knew, 
they brought him down to Cesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus.” 





two years after the birth of Christ, this 
would be really the 64th year after that 
event. The apostle, in the epistle, calls 
himself “* Paul the aged ;” he could not, 
therefore, have been then much less 
than 60 years old. Upon this computa- 
tion, he would have been in his 26th 
year when our Lord commenced his pub- 
lic ministry in his 30th, consequently four 
years younger. 
* Acts xxii. 3; xxvi. 4. 
t+ The time when Paul returned acon- 
verted Jew to Tarsus is determined in 
the following manner. Upon his de- 
parture from Jerusalem, the persecution 
which drove him from thence terminated ; 
* Then had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria,” 
Acts ix. 31. This “ rest,” it is conjec- 
tured, with great probability, was occa- 
sioned by the irruption of the Roman 
overnor, Petronius, at the head of three 
egions, into Judea, to enforce the Em- 
eage Caius’s order, to set up his statue 
n the temple of Jerusalem. The man- 
date of Caius, as it so intimately affected 
the Jews, would stay their persecution 
of the Christians; the threatened de- 
struction of their own religion, and the 
march of a powerful army to effect it, 
would effectually prevent any further at- 
tempts to destroy that of others. It was 
in the third year of the reign of Caius, 
that Petronius was despatched upon this 
mission, or A.D. 39; and at the close of 
the year 39, or the commencement of 40, 
he entered the province. The churches 
then began to ‘‘ rest,” immediately pre- 
vious to which Paul withdrew to Tarsus, 
which fixes the date of that event in the 
year 39. 
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Five years appear to have been 
spent by Paul in this district, 
founding the Cilician churches 
spoken of Acts xv. 41—battling 
with the beautiful but degrading 
idolatry of the Asian-Greek—in- 
troducing to the schools those 
doctrines which far outshone in 
brightness the purest lights of their 
philosophy, and propagating that 
faith before which the scenic 
pomp and splendid temples and 
gorgeous festivals of heathenism 
were eventually to fall prostrate. 
Cilicia was frequently the theatre 
of the apostle’s labours—it was 
the scene of his “ rapture,” when 
caught up into ‘the third hea- 
ven,” and of his encounter with 
the “ messenger of Satan;”* it 
was traversed by him in connexion 
with Silas, communicating the de- 
cision of the apostles as to the 
practice of circumcision, whith 
the Jewish converts urged; and 
through the Pyle he afterwards 
passed into Lycaonia, where 
Timothy became his son in the 
Gospel. 

Passing over a chasm of three 
centuries in the Christian history 
of Cilicia, we come to the year 
378, when Diodorus was Bishop 
of ‘Tarsus, one of the brightest or- 
naments of an age which retained 
but few traces of apostolic purity 
and piety. He is supposed to 
have been born at Antioch; he 
was ordained priest in his native 
city; and when Meletius, the 
Antiochian bishop, was driven 
from his see by the Arians, he was 
entrusted with the care of his 
church. His prudent government 





* The second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, according to the best authorities, 
was written in A.p. 57. The apostle 
says, “1 knew a man in a spent 
fourteen years ago,” &c. going back to 
A.D. 43. He ptt to Tarsus A.D. 39, 
stayed in Cilicia five years, making the 
time of his departure A.D. 44. 
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and courageous opposition to the 
heterodox, led to his being ap- 
pointed Bishop of Tarsus, upon 
the restoration of Meletias to his 
charge. Among his pupils were 
the great Chrysostom, and Theo- 
dorus, of Mapsuestia,* who be- 
came an advocate of Nestorianism, 
and brought his master into trouble, 
from an unfounded supposition 
that what the disciple imbibed he 
had inculeated. Sixty books of 
Diodorus, which the Arians 
burned, are mentioned in the cata- 
logue of Syriac ecclesiastical 
writers given by Ebedjesu, and 
the titles of eight of them are 
stated.t Suidas also gives a ca- 
talogue of his works, which seem 





* Theodorus early embraced the mo- 
nastic life, but was seduced from his 
vows by the love of a certain lady named 
Hermione. Chrysostom addressed two 
exhortations to him to recover him from 
his lapsed state. In the first he says, “* I 
mourn not, like the prophets of old, the 
destruction of a city, nor the enslavement 
of unrighteous men, but the desola- 
tion of a holy spirit, and the demolition 
and utter ruin of a temple where Christ 
abode.” He tells him, that there is no 
sin which is beyond a cure. ‘The second 
exhortation is a detail of the cares and 
anxieties of asecular life. Neither of the 
admonitions has any feeling or argument 
to recommend them, and would make 
but little impression upon a mind deeply 
in love with Hermione. Theodorus, how- 
ever, was restored, and became Bishop of 
Mapsuestia, which he governed 36 years. 
He wrote commentaries upon the Scrip- 
tures, rejecting the allegorical mode of 
interpretation; but his writings being 
condemned as heretical, only a few frag- 
ments have been preserved, a list of 
which is given by Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. I. 
p- 386. Mapsuestia was a town of 
Cilicia, situated on the ancient Pyramus, 
the modern Jyhoon, about 20 miles east 
of Tarsus. It was nonieged by John 
Zimisees and Nicephorus Phocas ; under 
the Byzantine empire its name was 
changed into Mampsysta and Maniasta; 
under Turkish misrale, it has been de- 
signated, Messis. It is nothing now bat 
a village of mud buts, inhabited by 
Turcomans, tributary to the Pasha of 
Adana. 

+ Asseman Bib. Orien. tom, iii. p. 39. 
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to have been principally contro- 
versial tractates, with some scrip- 
ture expositions;* (and Photius 
has preserved his argument taken 
out of a treatise on Fate.t) In 
his interpretations of Scripture, he 
rejected the allegorical mode, and 
confined himself to the literal 
sense, Basil speaks of his argu- 
ments as being close and well 
arranged, and remarkable for their 
simplicity of. expression;}{ and 
Photius describes his style as 
clear and perspicuous, cafapoc re 
kac evxpnc. We regret, there- 
fore, that the writings of such a 
man, the friend of Basil, the tutor 
of Chrysostom, and the disciple of 
Meletius, should be lost—who, in 
the language of Theodoret,§ a con- 
temporary, was ‘‘the wise and 
bold, that like a clear and mighty 
river spread fruitfulness over his 
own land, and drowned the blas- 
phemies of his foes! and that we 
cannot draw from the spiritual 
fountains, of Diodorus |” 

Of Helladius, who was Bishop 
of Tarsus A.D. 431, we know 
but little, except his persecution 
by the haughty Cyril, on account 
of his connexion with Nestorius. 
He was educated by a Cilician 
monk named Theodosius, cele- 
brated for his austere life; and 
succeeded, upon his master’s 
death, to the government of his 
monastery in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch, At the age of sixty, he 
was appoiated to the see of Tar- 
sus, but being the personal friend 
of Nestorius, he was driven from 
his bishopric, and restored only 
in consequence of the intervention 
of Pope Xystus. Having ana- 
thematised bis friend, as a peace- 
offering to the dominant faction, 
he spent the rest of his days in the 





* Suidasin voc. Diodor. 

+ Photius Cod. 225, p. 662. 

t Basil Epist. 167. 

§ Theod, Hist. Eccles, lib. 4, c. 25. 


tranquil possession of his church, 
Helladius left behind him six 
epistles, which Lupus has inserted 
in his collection, of but little value 
or interest. 

In the seventh century Tarsus 
gave birth to an individual who 
conferred important benefits upon 
the religion and literature of our 
own country, and was the first 
who introduced the Greek language 
to our shores. This was Theodore, 
a priest, afterwards a monk at 
Rome, sent into England by Pope 
Vitalianus in 668, and raised to 
the see of Canterbury. He brought 
with bim what was then deemed 
an invaluable library, consisting of 
several copies of the Scriptures, 
the Homilies of Chrysostom on 
parchment, the Psalter, the Hy- 
pomnesticon of Josephus, and an 
exquisitely written Homer, the 
first that landed upon our island. 
Bede speaks of his honourable la- 
bours, his public lectures, and the 
proficiency of his scholars, He 
was skilled in astronomy, arith- 
metic, and church music—perfectl 
familiar with the Greek and Latin 
languages—and anxious to instruct 
his Saxon flock in the classics and 
divinity of the east. ‘* Those who 
unfortunately cannot realise the 
animated pious effusions of Chrysos- 
tom, may at least respect the man 
who brought the erea rrepoevra of 
Homer to our shores.” During 
his archepiscopate, Theodore wrote 
a Penitential, a collection of ca- 
noms concerning penance, with in- 
structions to newly baptized per- 
sons, This production exhibits 
a melancholy picture of the intel. 
lectual and religious state of the 
church, and shows that the impor- 
tant truths of the Gospel had been 
superseded by the vain inventions of 
a superstitious and crafty priesthood. 
A newly baptized person is to wear 
a veil for eight days after the cere- 
mony, to be removed only by the 


| rane | 
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sacred fingers of the priest—the 
sacrifice is not to be celebrated in 
a place where infidels have been 
buried—frankincense is to be offer- 
ed on the festivals of saints—lay- 
men are not to read the lessons in 
the church, nor to sing the hallelu- 


jah.* Theodore ruled the see of 


Canterbury twenty years; he was 
certainly uninfected, to a consider- 
able extent, with the follies, and 
free from the ignorance, of the age 
in which he lived. He died at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight. At 
this period the moral elements of 
the Christian world were saturated 
with error: the church had become 
a mere human institution, founded 
upon the ignorance of ced ne ore 
and upheld by the craft and ambi- 
tion of the priests; and the truth 
which had proceeded from inspired 
lips, was shorn of its native purity 
and brightness, and completely de- 
prived of its original features. 
This tide of corruption did not, 
however, flow so rapidly in the 
east as in the west, or present so 
broad a stream, or scoop so deep a 
channel ; there were traces of piety 
visible among the Greeks, 


Like shining islands on a stormy main, 
Like spots of azure on a cloudy sky, 


when every landmark had been 
swept away among the Latins. 
The Greek clergy were more sim- 
ple in their lives, and less ambitious 





* The Penitential is divided into 168 chap- 
ters. Among the most curious canons are 
the following : 2. The Bishop may absoive 
from a vow; 6. Baptism is not complete 
without confirmation; 10. None are to 
ride on Sundays except it be to go to 
church; 20. Whoever neglects to com- 
municate for three Sundays is to be ex- 
communicated (the custom of the Greeks 
but not of the Latins); 33. No woman 
¢an vow without liberty from her hus- 
band ; 51. Confession may be made to 
God only if necessary: 84. When a for- 
nicating Priest has baptized the baptism 
should be repeated ; 147. A Priest is not 
toreveal the sins of a Bishop. 
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in their views; more tolerant’ and 
inoffensive than the mailed, booted, 
and steel-clad, spiritual barons of 
the western world. But Provi- 
dence had now placed in the hands 
of a Mecca camel-driver, a sword 
to scourge the apostacies that had 
occurred ; and the provinces that 
the primitive labourers had evan- 
gelized, the cities they had filled 
with temples to the name of Christ, 
the scenes where the crown of mar- 
tyrdom had been won, where faith 
had put forth its sustaining energy, 
and hope indulged its loftiest anti- 
cipations, fell into the gripe of the 
Moslems, and became incorporated 
with the dominion of imposture 
which the fanatic Unitarians esta- 
blished. The succeeding history 
of this beautiful, bewitching, and 
time-honoured territory, is a tale 
of deep, and awful, and tragic in- 
terest. It became the scene of 
deeds of more noble daring, heroic 
resistance, and savage crime, than 
ever fiction conceived or fancy 
painted for the annals of romance. 
A cloud gathered upon the sum- 
mits of Taurus; dark, portentous, 
and lowering, ‘* it hung suspended 
for a time before the gaze of the 
stupified” Greeks; and, enervated 
by luxury and distracted with dis- 
sensions, they lifted up only a 
feeble barrier against the storm of 
desolation that descended upon 
their empire. From the period 
when their weakness was discover- 
ed by the barbarous hosts of inte- 
rior Asia, when the accamulated 
treasures of ages attracted their 
attention and excited their cupi- 
dity, every year has been fraught 
with suffering and oppression to 
their descendants, has witnessed 
Christianity succumbing to the in- 
fidel, and the name of Christ a re- 
proach where it once commanded 
the reverence of nations, 

Tarsus was added to the empire 
of the caliphs by Haroun-al-Ras- 
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chid ; it was incorporated with the 
Seljukian kingdom of Iconium 
under Aladdin LI. ; it was visited 
by the crusaders under Frederick 
Barbarossa ;* it was subject for a 
century and a half to the sultans of 
Caramania; and it became an in- 
tegral part of the Turkish empire 
under Bajazet the Second. 

And after all these changes and 
revolutions—after having witnessed 
within its walls the banquets of 
Cleopatra, the arms of Cesar, the 
preaching of Paul, the chivalry of 
western Christendom, and the im- 
posing pomp of the Saracenic kings ; 
after ail this change of masters, re- 
ligion, and inhabitants, what is ‘Tar- 
susnow? The Cydous pursues the 
same course to the Mediterranean, 
as when the Egyptian queen sailed 
on its bosom; the Pyle Cilicie is 
girt with the same giant cliffs, as 
when Alexander pushed his Mace- 
donian phalanx through it; but the 
city of Paul retains but a small por- 
tion of its ancient splendour and re- 
nown. Its modern name is Tersoos, 
occupying about a fourth part of the 
site of the Roman city, and con- 
taining, in the winter season, about 
30,000 inhabitants. There are not 
more than 200 Armenian and 100 
Greeks, the rest of the population 
being Turcoman, removing in great 
numbers in the summer to the high 
grounds of Taurus, to avoid the 
heat of the plain. The river which 
formerly flowed through the middle 
of the city, is now upwards of half 
a mile to the eastward. “ The 
houses seldom exceed one story in 
height; they are terrace-roofed, 
and the greater part are construct- 
ed with hewn stone, furnished by 
the more ancient edifices. There is 
a castle, said to have been bailt by 
Bajazet; and a portion of the city is 





* Barbarossa is said to have met his 
death by bathing in the Cydnus, owing to 
the coldness of the water, which had 
nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 


surrounded by a wall, which Mr, 
Kinneir is disposed to refer to Ha- 
roun-al- Raschid. The foundations of 
a more ancient wall may be traced, 
extending far beyond the limits of 
the town; and on an eminence to 
the south-west are ruins of a spa- 
cious circular edifice, possibly the 
gymnasium. About 200 yards 
further to the west, is an ancient 
gateway, almost entire. Near it 
is a very large mound, apparently 
artificial, with a flat top, command- 
ing an extensive view of the adjacent 
plain and the course of the Cyd- 
nus. There are two public baths, 
a number of respectable-looking 
mosques, several handsome cara- 
vanserais, and a small church, 
some parts of which bear marks of 
high antiquity. Tradition, as might 
be expected, makes St. Paul its 
founder, and in the burying-ground 
by which it is surrounded, stands a 
tree, said to be planted with his 
own hand, Captain Kinneir, who 
mentions this tradition, omits, how- 
ever, to state what species this tree 
is, or what is its appearance. A 
tree seventeen hundred and fifty 
years old would claim to rank as a 
curiosity next the cedars of Mount 
Lebanon !” 

And now with the Salath Ma- 
ghrib, the evening ezann, in our 
ears; the call to prayers heard at 
twilight, the ‘* heavenly hour,” from 
the mosques of Tarsus, we termi- 
nate a pleasant, and, perhaps, not 
unprofitable pilgrimage. Before, 
however, we quit the Cilician de- 
file, and return to our quiet nook, in 
our own quiet corner of quiet 
England, let us point a moral, and 
attach it to the story of the past, 
for our guidance in the future. In 
going back a period of some thou- 
sand years, we fancy that we recur 
to the olden time, but the present 
is the world’s old age. Time was 
then in its youth and inexperience ; 
it is now in its hale and vigorous 
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manhood. Because we live late, 
we are to learn « lesson from 
those who have gone before us; 
ather wisdom from our fathers’ 
Eoiliea, and reap instruction from 
the harvest of their errors. The 
scene which we have visited was 
tenanted by its myriads of popula- 
tion, perhaps, before the footsteps 
of man had imprinted our shores, 
or his voice bad broken the silence 
of ages: there were the struggles 
of ambition, the jealousies of power, 
the strife of rivalry, and the pas- 
sions that vex and agitate the hu- 
man spirit, all in active operation, 
and all now stilled and forgotten 
by the thoughtless occupants of the 
soil, the luxurious Turk and the 
degraded Greek; and the variety 
of human pursuits, the lesson in- 
culcated by the statue of the vo- 
luptuous Assyrian, is impressively 
taught us by the changes that have 
occurred. We have seen pros- 
perity begetting corruption in 
the church; religion, which no- 
bly exerted its energies when every 
where spoken against, slumbering 
in the lap of effeminacy; and 
the beautiful bride of Christ shorn 
of her purity and truth, when bask- 
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ing in the sunshine of a royal smile, 
forsaking her rightful liege Lord, 
and becoming the harlot-mistress 
of earthly power. We have seen 
apostacy followed by its merited 
curse, and the cup of wrath slowly 
pouring forth its fearful contents 
upon a nation’s head. Mahomet 
rose upon the degeneracy of the 
Christian name, took possession of 
the empire which its possessors 
were unworthy to hold, and the 
church which had grown up in 
spite of the excisions of the Roman 
sword, was hewn in pieces by the 
Moslem scimitar. This is, then, 
the moral that we would read to the 
churches of our own denomination, 
and the congregatious who worship 
in our sanctuaries—that if our pri- 
vileges are long continued and long 
abused, we have reason to appre- 
hend, that they will be either taken 
from us, or that we shall be taken 
from them; that if days of plenty 
are neglected, there is cause to fear 
the approaches of a time of fa- 
mine; and that if external pros- 
perity should generate internal laxi- 
ty, we may expect a visitation 
from Him who will ‘ fight against 
us with the sword of his wrath.” 





NOVEL SCHEME FOR A 


A PRINTED circular, containing 
an address and a plan proposing 
the formation of a General Pres- 
byterian Church for Great Britain 
and Ireland, has been, for the last 
few months, extensively circulated. 
As co-operation and discussion are 
earnestly invited, 1 beg leave to 
call the attention of your readers 
to this remarkable document, and 
to a few observations which are 
naturally suggested by so singular 
and preposterous a project. 


The first principle of the church 
union is, to have no creed, Of 
N.S. NO. 109, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


course, no one can impeach it of 
contractedness in its design, or of 
zeal for any thing, save and except 
only Presbyterian principles of 
church-government. It hence fol- 
lows, that in the view of these 
church-builders, a more excellent, 
comprehensive, and durable foun- 
dation for a Christian church is to 
be laid in Presbyterianism than in 
Jesus Christ. See 1 Cor. iii, 11. 
«‘ It is a fundamental principle of 
the church, to leave every indi- 
vidual the unimpaired right of ex- 
ercising his own eres judgment 
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in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, so that no creed of human 
invention, and relating to doctrines 
which are controverted among the 
professed followers of Jesus Christ, 
can be imposed by this church, or 
assent to such creed be required 
on any occasion whatsoever, with- 
out dissolving the bond of union 
among its constituent congrega- 
tions, and destroying its title to the 
roperty it possesses.” Unitarians 
general “ vho are understood to 
originators of this scheme, 
charge Trinitarians with the guilt 
of idolatry, and yet they now invite 
the idolaters to form one church 
with themselves. Trinitarians ge- 
nerally deny that Unitarians are, 
in the proper sense of the term, be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, or truly 
Christians; since “* he that denieth 
the Son, the same hath not the 
Father;” and “ he that honoureth 
hot the Son, honoureth not the Fa- 
ther which hath sent bim.” Whe- 
ther right or wrong, this is our 
belief ; and we cannot consisteatly 
maintain our own views of the 
erson and mediation of Christ, 
without holding that all who re- 
ject these exclude themselves from 
all the saving benefits of the Gos- 
Whether this be a just in- 
erence or an unjust one, still our 
Unitarian friends know that we 
hold it concerning them, just as 
we know that they hold us to be 
idolaters and blasphemers of God, 
te worshipping Christ as the Fa- 
er’s Se ere, then, on the 
one hand, professed Christians call 
upon the persons whom they de- 
‘signate as idolaters and blas- 
P emers, to come and join them in 
orming a Christian church; and 
seem seriously to expect that we, 
‘on Our part, some of us at least, 
have such a love for the Presby- 
terian reg of charch-govern- 
ment, that we shall join hands and 
hearts with a party who are neither 
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believers in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
hor in any sense true Christians. 
Can any project upon earth be con- 
ceived more preposterous and ab- 
surd? What sort of a church can 
that be, which will comprehend, as 
dear brethren in the Lord, men of 
such hostile opinions? Why not 
at once frankly say, Let us form a 
church which shall include be- 
lievers and infidels, Christians and 
Jews, Mahommedans and Hin- 
doos? The one scheme would be 
quite as feasible as the other, and 
more honest. We are told by 
Socinian writers themselves, that 
their separate congregations and 
churches contain men of infidel 
opinions; and we can see no reason 
why Mahommedans would not be 
admissible to their societies, and 
possibly may really be among 
them; and yet they expect those 
which are called orthodox Trini- 
tarian churches will consent to own 
all such societies es Christian 
churches, and enter into a league 
with them under the sacred deno- 
mination of a General Presby- 
terian Christian Church, when 
St. Paul has asked, “* What part 
hath he that believeth with an 
infidel?” But let us pass on now 
to some other extraordinary pas- 
sages in the circular before us. 

“« Such a measure appears indis- 
pensable with a view to the faithful 
application of the remains of their 
property. A great amount of pro- 
perty in land, houses, and money, 
and in all parts of South Britain, 
has been given for the support of 
Presbyterianism; and yet, if em- 
ployed in the service of religion, it 
is, nevertheless, not applied strictly 
to Presbyterian objects. If bata 
orev. ong of vo property, now, 

thaps, dissipated, misappropria- 
ted, oF disregarded, soak be Ye 
stored to its proper channel, it 
might, under a well regulated sys- 
tem, diffuse its fructifying streams 
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so as to aid all the most important 

urposes of Christian benevolence.” 
Ma comes out the true secret. 
The present holders of the proper- 
ty left by the Presbyterians are 
conscious that they have no equi- 
table right to what they enjoy of 
that property, and they are now 
anxious, when they see that legal 
processes may dispossess them, to 
create at least a nominal title. 
They know perfectly well, that the 
Trinitarian Presbyterians who left 
the said property for the promotion 
of their principles, would rather 
have thrown it into the sea, than 
give it to men who deny the divi- 
nity and atonement of Jesus Christ, 
and would just as soon have 
thought of leaving it to the bishop 
of Rome, as to Socinians. The only 
shadow of title to those endow- 
ments, and chapels, and parsonage- 
houses and funds, which the Trini- 
tarian Presbyterians left, is found 
in the pretended presbyterianism of 
the soi-disant Unitarian body. 
They know perfectly well, that the 
term presbyterianism had both a 
doctrinal and disciplinarian sense. 
They never had, never pretended to 
have any claim to the etek 
chapels, &c. on the ground of 
identity of doctrinal sentiment ; and 
the only cloak they ever threw over 
their dishonesty was the pretence 
of Presbyterian views of church 
government, as if in the viewsof the 
donors and founders, the system of 
church government had been the 
main object, aud their doctrinal 
principles, their Christian faith, 
were dust in the balance!! Now 
all the Unitarian body know, that 
such was the zeal of the old Pres- 
byterians for their religious doc- 
trines, as distinguished from their 
platform of church government, 
that rather than have those doc- 
trines denied, and opposite ones 
preached in their places of worship, 
they would have left them to any 
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scheme of church polity which was 
connected with the orthodox gos- 
pel; and rather than have Socini- 
anism, or Arianism, propagated in 
their chapels, they would have set 
fire to them with their own bands, 
I say the Unitarians know this; 
yet they claim them upon the 
ground of being Presbyterians, 
at least in their views of church 
government. But this is a pre- 
tence; it is a hollow pretext; the 
document before us proves it, The 
Unitarians, as a body, are Inde- 
pendent, or Congregational, in 
their discipline. They have never 
had a synod, nor a general assem- 
bly, nor any Presbyterian platform, 
nor a single shred of Presbyteri- 
anism in practice; and they are 
only at the present moment pro- 
posing to become Presbyterians 
practically. But let us hear this 
memorable circular again. It will 
throw still more light upon their 
title to their chapels, &c. &e. 
“The English Presbyterians 
themselves are as ready as their 
neighbours, to combine for every 
purpose, except the common sup- 
port of their religion, and to all 
who are acquainted with their 
congregations it is notorious, that 
their strength has been diminishing 
Srom year to year, without intermis- 
sion, in consequence of their jea- 
lousy of interference,and their actual 
PREFERENCE OF INDEPENDEN- 
cY TO PRESBYTERIANISM.” 
Now, then, there are just two 
questions which arise out of this 
acknowledgment :—if so, then, how 
can they, in any equitable sense, 
be entitled to hold the property of 
Presbyterian Trinitarians, when, 
upon their own showing, they hate 
and ony Frintieranan and Calvin- 
ism, and now it turns out, that they 


prefer Independency to Presbyteri- 

anism ? Then instantly give up (sa 

I) to the Independents, who hold, 

with the single exception of this one 
£2 
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point of church government, all the 
religious creed of the old Presby- 
terians; give up to the nearest 
heirs, what you know the original 
possessors and donors would pre- 
fer a thousand times over should 
rather be in their hands than yours. 
The second question is, how can 
you, with a serious countenance, 
propose to form a Presbyterian 
church, when, throughout the body, 
there is an ‘* actual preference o 
Independency to Presbyterianism ?” 

I shall say nothing further at pre- 
sent upon the general scheme or its 
details, but leave your readers to 
reflect upon the absurdity of the 
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whole measure, and the results 
which may be anticipated from so 
unnatural, unholy, and dishonest 
a confederation. With the exam- 
ples of the Church of Geneva and 
the Presbyterian Synod of Mun- 
ster before our eyes, there can be no 
danger of any orthodox churches 
falling into this snare. It is neither 
more nor less than a design to 
create a fictitious title to property 
which the possessors seem conscious 
they at present hold by a title 
neither of law nor equity, 
Your’s, &c. 
EAGLET. 





CRITICISM ON JOHN xiv. 17, ON THE VERB \apufarw. 


To the Editors.—Gentlemen, on reading the passage in John, “ I will give 
you another comforter, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him,” &c. it occurred to me as singular that our Lord should 
suggest it as a topic of consolation to his Apostles at the hour of his departure 
from them, that the world could not receive the spirit he should give them. I 
could not see the harmony of this, either with fact, or with the reasons imme- 
diately assigned for what had been said, ‘‘ because, it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him ; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 
I consulted, therefore, the original term, and perceived that it would bear a 
sense which rendered the whole harmonious. Being a short time since in 
company with a Christian gentleman, and a scholar, [ availed myself of his 
extensive reading of the Classics, and familiar acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue, to obtain the following confirmation of my opinion, which, if you think 
worthy of notice, is at your service, only presuming that he could have no idea 
of its publication. I may, perhaps, trouble you on some other passages ina 
like way, if this be accepted. dis 





My pear Sir—In compliance 
with your request I have turned 
my attention to the text you men- 
tioned while here ; whom the world 
cannot receive,” &c. and will give 
you the result of my examination. 
The word here (John xiv.17.) reu- 
dered receive, viz. XapBavw, or Ay- 
Bw, denotes originally * to lay hold 
of with the hands.’ 1. Sometimes, 
py in order that we ourselves 

in possession of the thing, 
without any particular reference to 
another party, as either willing or 


reluctant to part with the said thing, 
or as suffering any deprivation by 
parting with it. 2. It is also used 
in the sense of taking away, the 
prominent idea being rather the loss 
of the loser than the gain of the 
receiver, Thus Matt. v. 40. “ If 
any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away (Aafeiv) thy coat,” 
&c, So again, in Rev. vi. 4. 
“* aPeiv rny evonyny aro The yn,” 
‘to take (away) peace from the 
earth;’ though perhaps both in this 
passage, as well as in the quotation 
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from the Odyssey, the preposition 
conjoined (ex and azo) contributes 
materially to the meaning. So also 
in Homer's Odyssey, ix. 41. “* Ex 
modu: Oo adoyouc kat Krnuara toAX\a 
AaBorrec,” thus Englished by Cow- 
per, ‘whence bringing forth much 
spoil,’ &c.—(bringing is scarcely 
strong enough to be critically cor- 
rect.) I must own, however, that 
it is very difficult to produce in- 
stances in which the word must 
necessarily be interpreted as im- 
plying the carrying away of the 
thing laid hold of. 3. There is, 
however, a third meaning, in some 
sense intermediate, which is by no 
means uncommon, and which 
would fully support the term that 
you would give to the passage in 
question, viz. ‘* to lay hold of in 
a violent manner, and with hostile 
intention” —“ to seize.” There.are 
passages in the N, T. which, with 
this interpretation, would suggest a 
striking contrast between the con- 
dition of our Zord, inasmuch as 
he was man, a material, tangible 
being, and the circumstances of 
the Comforter who was to succeed 
him, and who is spoken of as the 
Spirit of Truth, a contrast tending 
to show how it might even be ex- 

edient for the disciples that their 
Lord should give place to the Pa- 
raclete, and supporting, therefore, 
the sense which gou would draw 
from the passage. Thus John 
xix. 1. “ Then Pilate therefore 
took (éhaPev, laid hold of Jesus,) 
him :” ** But the ‘ Spirit of Truth’ 
cannot thus be apprehended or 
seized by the world,” says our 
Lord, ** because he is not visible 
or tangible to them.” This pas- 
sage, however, I do not regard as 
decisive, because, as in the pre- 
ceding chapter, verse 31. Pilate 
had expressed a reluctance to re- 
ceive him at the hands of the Jews, 
saying, ‘‘ Take ye him, and judge 
him, &c.” this subsequent expres- 


sion, ‘* Then Pilate therefore took 
Jesus,” may only intimate, that, in 
consequence of what had trans- 
pired since his first refusal, Pilate 
consented to their request, and re- 
ceived Jesus as a prisoner from 
their hands. In the 2ist chapter 
of Matthew, however, the word 
occurs twice, more decisively to 
our purpose; Verse 35. “ And the 
husbandmen took (Aafovrec) his 
servants, and beat one,” &c. and 
again, v. 39. ‘‘ and they caught 
him (the son, AaPorrec) and cast 
him out of the vineyard,” i. e. 
seized him, in order to get rid of 
him: “ but,” says our Lord, “ the 
Spirit of Truth they cannot thus 
seize and cast out of the church, 
because they see him not, neither 
know him.” Many passages might 
be quoted from Homer in confirm- 
ation of this use of the word: as, 
lliad, xxiii. 511. ‘* eoovperwe Aas’ 
aeOdov,” ‘he eagerly seized the 
prize.’ Iliad, v. 273. “* Ee rovrw 
Ke AaGoumer, apoeBa cay KXeoc 
eoOor,” * If we could seize (so as 
to carry off) these two horses, we 
should gain great glory.’ But I 
need not multiply instances. There 
is also, 4. A fourth signification, 
not at all uncommon in Homer, 
which I remember having noticed 
as so striking, that I wonder it did 
not instantly recur to my mind, 
when you first started the inquiry ; 
it is the sense ‘* to Rill” outright, 
without any qualification, and 
without at all depending for its 
force on any adjunctive words, 
Thus, Iliad, v. 159. ** Ev0’ wove 
TIptanoro évw Aafe,” * then he slew 
two sons of Priam ;’ though I will 
not be certain that in such in- 
stances Aafe may nothing 


more than the act of seizing, the 
consequent death being matter of 
inference, or otherwise gathered 
from the connexion. Be this as it 
may, (and perhaps on this point L 
am confounding é\w with Aap Bare, ) 
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the previous quotations are amply 
sufficient to prove that AauGarw 
frequently signifies to ‘‘ seize, in 
a violent manner, and with hostile 
intention ;” and this is quite suffi- 
cient for your purpose. After all, 
our proving what a word maymean, 
is no evidence of what it does 
mean, in any given instance; pro- 
vided there is another meaning as 
common, and more so: and this 
may probably be said of A\ayBavw, 
in the sense of receive; as, in a 
very similar passage to the present, 
as fas as construction is concerned, 
John i. 12. “* As many as received 
him, to them gave he authority,” 
&c. éaoi ekaBoy avrov. This, how- 
ever, is for your own judgment; 
all I presume to furnish you with 
are philological data, in the mat- 
ter of language. Atthe same time 
allow me to say, that if the appa- 
rent incongruity of the occasion be a 
sufficient ground for rejecting the 
ordinary interpretation in this case, 
(which, if I mistake not, was your 
argument,) might not a similar ob- 
jection lie against that passage in 
the Saviour’s prayer, uttered about 
the same time, “ [ pray not for the 
world,” &c. But even should the 
criticism in question be of no es- 
sential importance, in the present 
case, there are not wanting other 
instances in which it may be of 
advantage to remember the point 
just established. For instance, 
2 Cor. xi. 20. ** For ye suffer (or 
endure it) if a man bring you into 
bondage, if a man devour you, 
take (of you) AapPaver, would not 
seize or plunder, in this case, be 
more precise and expressive? I 
will only add a criticism of Camp- 
bell, very much in point, on the 
present occasion, and on a text of 
no mean importance, Matt. viii. 17. 
thus Englished in our translation, 
“* Himself took (obs. it is cAae) 
our infirmities, &c. but thus by 
Campbell—‘ He hath himself car- 
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ried off our infirmities, &c. he 
adds in a note, ‘* I have in trans- 
lating this quotation (from Isaiah) 
rendered eXa/e carried off, of which 
the original Hebrew, as well as 
the Greek, is capable.” ‘The pro- 
phecy is here applied, by an ac- 
commodation not at all infrequent, 
(by the way, it has its true applica- 
tion, 1 Pet, iv. 24.) to his healing 
the sick: and it is pretty evident 
that the only sense in which Christ 
took diseases was, to take them 
away. Butenough. Before con- 
cluding, however, [ must make a 
remark on another text, which you 
may remember was noticed on the 
same occasion, viz. Matt. xi. 12. 
‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence,” &c. which you seemed 
to think no good critic interpreted 
of the efforts made to gain admis- 
sion, but of the efforts made by 
the Pharisees, &c. to ravage and 
destroy. Now I believe the for- 
mer sense is espoused by Camp- 
bell, Baxter, Henry, Scott, and 
Doddridge: indeed I have not 
myself met with any critic who 
maintains the other. Doddridge, in 
his note, says, ‘‘ To suppose, asa 
late ingenious writer has done, that 
this refers to the first attempts 


“made to destroy the Gospel in its 


infancy, does not appear natural in 
this connection.” The remark of 
Matthew Henry, however, is with 
me still more satisfactory. “The 
meaning of this we have,” says he, 
** in the parallel place, Luke xvi. 
16. ‘The kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man _pres- 
seth into it.” If you will ex- 
amine the context of the two pas- 
sages, you will see that the datter 
might, the more naturally of the 
two, have been directed against 
the Pharisees, for they are men- 
tioned in immediate connexion, 
(not so in the other case ;) and yet 
this latter one decidedly speaks of 
the force employed as being on 
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the part of those who were anxious, 
for themselves, to gain admittance, 
But perhaps you will say, ‘* Aye, 
but this latter passage is, I think, 
mpropey translated too.” And 
indeed, on referring to it, I find 
there is as much room for demur 
(considering the language merely) 
as in the former text, “* kat rac ec 
avtnv Pragerat,” will certainly bear 
the interpretation ‘ exercises force 
against it,” as well as ‘ forces into 
it”—the ec has undoubtedly the 
latter signification most frequently. 
Campbell’s note is worth looking 
at. may add, that even if the 
ordinary interpretation be adopted, 
(which on the whole I prefer), still 
the opposition of the Pharisees 
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may be considered as indirectly 
noticed and censured, (IL believe 
Doddridge has a note to this effect,) 
for what made it so necessary to 
use violence? chiefly, certainly, 
what the Apostle elsewhere no- 
tices, “ flesh and blood,” and ** prin- 
cipalities and powers;” but the 
struggle was certainly enhanced 
by the opposition of those who 
were unwilling to enter themselves, 
and hindered those who made the 
attempt. But I must ramble on 
no more. I think I must have 
written enough to prevent your 
asking any more questions.* 


* Our readers will not understand that 
the admission of the above ingenious criti- 
cisms supposes our concurrence with them. 








LETTER OF DR. WATTS TO THE REV. RICHARD RAWLIN. 


To the Editors.—1 transmit you 
a copy of a letter, written by the 
celebrated Dr. Watts, to the Rev. 
Richard Rawlin, the original of 
which is in the possession of a 
friend of mine, which you are at 
liberty to insert in your useful 
Miscellany, if you deem it of suf- 
ficient importance for that pur- 
pose. . 
As it is illustrative of the Doc- 
tor’s views upon the Scripture doc- 
trine of imputation, it may not be 
altogether uninteresting to the 
readers of the Congregational Ma- 
gazine. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Joun REEs. 
Chalford Hill, Oct. 31, 1833. 
“ Newington, May 26, 1741. 
* Rev. Sir,—As you were 
pleased to favour me with a sight 
of your sermons in manuscript, so 
you have obliged me with a printed 
copy, for which I thank you, and 
if you will permit me to speak my 
former and present sentiments free- 
ly upon your performance, ’tis 
this, (viz.) Since you are pleased 


to cite the Essay of imputed Sin 
and Righteousness, in the ruin and 
recovery of mankind, in p. 268 of 
your Sermons, I differ no more 
from your sentiments than a hearty 
assent to the essay constrains me 
to do: or if I may express my 
meaning plainer, ’tis this, that by 
the imputation of sin and righte- 
ousness, | mean rather the impu- 
tation of the guilt of the one and 
the legal rectitude of the other, 
than the sinful and righteous ac- 
tions themselves; and where any of 
your expressions seem to include 
the imputation of the actions 
themselves, I am forced to doubt 
of the propriety of the expres- 
sion. 

“I desire you, Sir, to accept of 
this piece of mine in acknowledg- 
ment of your present; and may the 
providence and grace of God con- 
cur to make you still an honourable 
and successful supporter of that 
great doctrine, of Christ our atone- 
ment and our righteousness. Amen. 

‘I am, Sir, your humble ser- 
vant and brother, ‘ I. Watts.” 
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The following quaint and rude verses, so characteristic of the poetic taste of 
the age in which they were composed, will, perhaps, amuse our readers: they 
were written by Richard Baxter, and are prefixed to the posthumous work of 





Richard Vines, on the Lord’s Supper. 


— thou grew’st here, thy fruit made 

8 

The hearts that sin and death made sad ; 

Lest we should surfeit of thy fruit, 

Thy life retired to the root. 

Desiring with us first to keep 

A passover before thy sleep ; 

Weary of earth, thou took’st thine ease, 

Passing into the land of peace : 

The threat’ned evil we foresee, 

But hope to hide ourselves with thee. 

Though thou art gone, while we must 
h 


ght, 
We'll call it victory, not flight. 
When God had taken up this Vine, 
We thought to taste no more its wine, 
Till in the land of Salem’s King, 
We drink it new, even from the spring : 
But unexpectedly we find, 
Some clusters which are left behind. 
This mantle from thy chariot fell ; 
We know it by the pleasant smell : 
Who knows but from this little seed, 
Some more such fruitful Vines may breed ? 
The tree of death bears precious fruit, 
Though in the earth it have no root. 





Dear Brother, thou art gone before, 
And I a wretch wait at the door ! 
Sin doth not only keep me thence, 
But makes me loth to go from hence. 
When Christ hath heal’d me of this sin, 
And made me fit, he’ll let me in ; 

Till then, may I but ina glass 

See what you see with open face ; 
Sure it will raise my heavy soul, 

And these distrustful fears control ! 
And make me willing to be gone, 

As knowing whither, and to whom ! 

If time be nothing, as some say, 

You that were with us yesterday, 
Are with us still; or we with you ; 
Which is the better of the two? 

The soul embodied in those lines, 
Doth make us say, that this is Vines: 
And if our hearts could with you be, 
Oar Lord would say, that there are we. 
But as to dese 


The heavens have got thy better part, 





And left us but some of the wine, 
Whilest they have taken up the Vine. 

So we look up, and wait, and pray, 

And yet still feel we live in clay. 

Here we are keeping sin’s account, 
While some small sparks do upward mount, 
Crying, how long, Holy and True! 

Till we are taken up to you. 

Thus also we must follow love, 

To find our Head and Life above. 

He that is made by the new birth, 

A burgess of the church on earth, 

And then by faith can rise so high, 

In Divine love to live and die, 

Shall be translated to your soil, 

Removed from sin, and fear, and toil ; 
And from this house of worms and moles, 
Unto that element of souls, 

Where every branch becomes a Vine; 
And where these clods like stars will shine. 
God is not there known by the book ; 
You need not there the pruning hook ; 
There you have wine without the press, 
And God his praise withont distress ; 
There we shall find our eyes and sight, 
When we come to our Head and Light. 
The kernel is where you now dwell, 

And we here strive about the shell. 

You have the reconciling Light, 

Who are past faith, and live by sight ; 

No wonder then if you are one, 

When peace from earth is almost gone. 
We crowd about a little spark, 
Learnedly striving in the dark ; 

Never so bold as when most blind ; 

Run fastest when the truth’s behind. 

No heresies with you are sown; 

There’s nota truth but all will own. 

A mixture we get here by rote, 

And error keeps the major vote. 

There pride and faction cannot enter ; 
There’s no division in the centre. 

The saints there play not Satan’s part; 
They use not any carnal art, 

There righteous brethren to defame, 
And by untruths to blot their name. 
There you are comely, and not black ; 
Each one hath all, yet none do lack. 
What sin or smart can you befall, 
Where self’s put off, and God is all ? 
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A Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews. By Moses Stuart. Edited by 
Dr. Henderson. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: 8vo. Fisher and Co. 

A New Translation of the Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Romans, with a Com- 
mentary, and an Appendix of various 
Dissertations. By the Rev.Moses Stuart, 
M.A., Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, in 
the State of Massachusets. Republished, 
by Appointment of the Author, with 
Prefaces and an Index, under the care 
of John Pye Smith, D.D. and E. Hen- 
derson, Doct. Philos. London: Holds- 
worth and Ball. 1833. 

The Biblical Cabinet; or Hermeneu- 
tical, Exegetical, and Philological Li- 

. Vols. I. to V. Edinburgh: 

Thomas Clark. 


WHILE it must be confessed that 
England is far before America in 
most branches of science and lite- 
rature,—a fact which can excite no 
wonder, when we consider that 
America is but in her infancy, 
while we, for ages, have had large 
classes of men who have been ena- 
bled to spend their whole lives in 
the solitude of study,—it must be 
admitted that our transatlantic breth- 
ren have cultivated one branch, and 
that the most important of all, with 
such laudable industry, and such 
signal success, as to leave us little 
ground to boast of superiority. We 
mean the department of Theology 
and Biblical Criticism. The name 
of Edwards alone would redeem 
their theology from neglect, or ra- 
ther raise it to no mean standard of 
excellence, while in biblical criti- 
cism, they can point to scholars se- 
cond tonone in Fogland. One of the 
most eminent of these is the justly 
respected writer whose name stands 
at the head of this article—Moses 
Stuart. 
N.S. No. 109, 


We the less wonder at the asto- 
nishing success with which the 
Americans have cultivated biblical 
criticism, when we reflect how 
largely they have availed them- 
selves of those treasures of pro- 
found learning, which the scholars 
of Germany have been accumu- 
lating so long; a mine of untold 
wealth, which England, with a 
stupid insensibility, has, until very 
lately, almost wholly neglected. 
At all events, it has been wrought 
only by some of the learned 
amongst us. America has been 
wiser. Professor Edward Robin- 
son, the able colleague of Professor 
Stuart, in the College of Andover, 
was sent over to Germany, for the 
very purpose of making himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with German 
literature, and the whole academi- 
cal system of that country. He 
returned, having fully accom- 
plished the purposes of his mission, 
and has now, for some time, been 
giving to the American world, in 
that able periodical, the Biblical 
Repository, a series of translations 
of the most important tracts on 
biblical science, issued by the 
learned professors of the German 
Universities. But to this topic 
we shall have occasion to revert 
hereafter; our present business. is 
with Professor Stuart and his com- 
mentaries. 

Of the Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, which stands at 
the head of this article, it is not 
necessary to say more than a few 
words. Qur opinion of its great 
merits has been already fully and 
deliberately recorded; while the 
public has given a yet — indis- 
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putable and substantial demonstra- 
tion of its worth, by calling for a 
second British edition. The pre- 
sent edition has been put forth under 
the auspices of the Rev. Dr. Hen- 
derson, and in a manner well wor- 
thy of the distinguished reputation 
of that gentleman as a critic and a 
scholar. It has been edited with 
great care and accuracy. Consi- 
dering its typographical beauty, the 
immense mass of matter the work 
contains, the large quantity of 
Greek and Hebrew type, and the 
pains that have been Beatbwed in 
earrying it through the press, it is 
decidedly one of the cheapest books 
of Biblical Criticism published in 
this country. 

We ‘hazard little, when we af- 
firm that the recently published 
Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, will detract nothing from 
the previous well-earned reputation 
ofthe author. If scarcely equal to 
his former work in some respects, it 
is superior in others; not to mention 
that as the subject itself is, in some 
respects, more difficult, and at all 
events embraces topics abundantly 
more perplexed and litigated, and 
calculated to awaken far more of 
the -_ of controversy than the 

pistle to the Hebrews, it was, 
perhaps, impossible to treat it in 
such a way as equally to satisfy 
the reader; impossible, at least, 
until the reader himself can wholly 
divest himself of his prejudices, 
and abandoning himself complete! 
to the simple live of truth, shall 
view the controverted points with 
as calm, dispassionate, and un- 
bi a mind as he would sit down 
to the discussion of almost all the 
disputed topics embraced in the 
Commentary on the Hebrews. 

It cannot be for a moment ex- 
pected that our limits will permit 
us’ to enter into the multifarious 
matters of which this volume is 
composed, with that minuteness 


which their importance demands. 
A general view of the contents of 
the work, some observations on its 
characteristic excellencies, and a 
specific reference to those parts of 
itin which we are constrained to 
differ from the respected author, is 
all that we can attempt. Before, 
however, we proceed to do this, 
we cannot refrain from offering a 
remark or two'on the preface, the 
perusal of which bas afforded us 
the most unfeigned pleasure, It 
breathes the very spirit which ought 
to inspire every interpreter of the 
word of God; and furnishes a 
striking exhibition of all those dis- 
positions with which he should set 
about his all-important task. 

It has long been felt, and is 
now happily beginning to be uni- 
versally lamented, that the spirit of 
system—a bigoted and unreasoning 
attachment to the dogmas of some 
particular school, has been the great 
obstacle to a full, fearless, enligh- 
tened examination of the word of 
God. This blind attachment has 
generally been the result of early 
education, and therefore of invete- 
rate association; so that he who is 
the victim of it, not only enters 
upon the study of the Scriptures 
grievously prejudiced, but utterly 
incapable of seeing that he is preju- 
diced. Thus he sits down to the 
study of the Scripture, not, indeed, 
with an avowed, but assuredly with 
a virtual predetermination to bend 
those Scripture texts which shall 
seem to contradict his cherished 
hypotheses, into a conformity with 
these hypotheses. Nor need we 
wonder at this; for while he re- 
mains blindly confident of these 
two premises, first, that his system 
is, in its whole and in its parts, in- 
spired truth, and, secondly, that no 
part of Scripture can contradict it- 
self, he is left no other course but 
that of forcing any reluctant pas- 
sages of scripture into a compliance 
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with his system. Thus he can never 
enter upon the work of criticism 
but in trammels and fetters; no 
new, no glorious light, no hitherto 
uadiscovered truths can dawn upon 
him ; every ray that reaches him 
must, like the light which falls into 
some ancient cathedral, fall in 
through narrow, dim, and painted 
windows, and take, in their course, 
the hue of the obscuring medium 
through which they have travelled. 
How deficient the lot of such an 
one from that of the man who, va- 
luing system no farther than as 
it serves to give a geueral cohe- 
sion to the truths he holds as sa- 
cred, is determined never to be fet- 
tered by it; is willing to receive 
truth wheresoever and whensoever 
it may be found; and is more care- 
ful to discover what the divine word 
really says, than to reason out 
and demonstrate the congruity 
and connexion of its several parts. 
We are confident that we shall 
not for a moment be suspected 
of a wish to undervalue this latter 
object; but common sense, to say 
nothing of piety, should teach us 
first to ascertain fairly what is the 
rammatical meaning of the Bible. 
| ene sound principle of exegesis 
shows this; nay, more, it is the 
principle on which we invariably 
proceed in. the. interpretation of 
every book but the Bible. 

If it be our object to ascertain 
the scope and meaning of any 
treatise of philosophy or science, 
written in a foreign language, cer- 
tainly the first and greatest point 
is to ascertain, by the help of the 
grammar and lexicon, and_ the 
whole legitimate apparatus of 
philology and criticism, what is 
the meaning of the author, or what 
his. words, thus interpreted, fairly 
convey. Whether he is consistent 
with himself, whether he has ad- 


hered to his system, or whether he 
had any system to adhere to, is 
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always made a subsequent and a 
quite separate inquiry. This, then, 
is the course which common sense 
dictates, and thus it weuld have 
been with the Bible, if our: pas- 
sions and prejudices had not. pre- 
occupied our minds, and subverted 
all the principles of a rational and 
enlightened interpretation. This 
spirit of system, however, we re- 
joice to see, is beginving to give 
way before the more rational prin- 
ciples of exegesis, which are be- 
ginning to prevail; and when those 
principles shall not only prevail, 
but triumph, we quite agree with 
Professor Stuart in thinking, that 
sects and parties will have al. 
most wholly disappeared; that 
the strong lines which now dis- 
tinguish them from one another 
will have softened and grown 
faint, and no longer indicate, on 
the chart of Christ’s empire, hostile 
and totally estranged territories, 
but friendly provinces, strictly 
united under the same government, 
merely divided by some slight 
reson Aen or some insignificant 
peculiarities of usage or of dialect. 
In proportion as the ae ape of 
an improved exegesis prevail, each 
man will see that many of the 
passages on which his adversaries 
found their system, cannot fairly 
be warped to speak the language 
of his own; and each, therefore, 
will feel constrained to give up 
something, and to soften the rigour 
of his dogmas... And if,each give 
up something, if each make some 
modification, how far at last will 
sects and parties, deserving the 
name of Christian at.all, be asun- 
der ? 

Professor Stuart bas not only 
imbibed these enlightened pria- 
ciples of interpretation as deeply 
as any man of his times, he has not 
only uniformly advocated them ; 
he has done more; he has, as far 
as can be expected of human in- 
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firmity, exemplified them. In the 
preface to the present work are 
found, as we have remarked, all 
the qualities and dispositions which 
ought to distinguish an inter- 
preter of Scripture. There is in- 
dependence of mind without dog- 
matism, and the love of truth 
without any breach upon charity. 
While he pays a due respect to 
authority, he is determined to 
think freely for himself, nor 
suffers that homage which should 
be ever paid to great genius 
and great learning to degenerate 
into’ a mean servility. The right 
of forming an independent judg- 
ment, which he claims for him- 
self; he fully accords to every 
body else, and as he will not 
yield an implicit faith to the opi- 
nions of others, so assuredly he 
never asks it for his own. Ina 
word, he seems ever inspired with 
a simple love of truth ; for this he 
is willing, not only to encounter 
any labour and difficulty, but 
what is far more arduous, to divest 
himself of every prejudice. To 
justify the high praise we have 
bestowed upon our commentator, 
we are aware some strong proofs 
should be subjoined. We entreat 
the earnest attention of our readers, 
therefore, to the foliowing pas- 
sages. May they inspire all who 
read them with their own spirit! 


* For myself, I do not profess to be 
free from all prejudices of education and 
all attachment to system, in such a degree 
as to make it certain that my views may 
not sometimes be affected by them. Nor 
do I profess to be so illuminated in re- 
spect to divine things, and so skilled in 
the original language and criticism of 
the New Testament, as to be om that 
all conclusions respecting the mean- 
ing wr the epistle before us, are cor- 
rect. Homo sum, et nihil ab hominibus me 
dlienum puto. When, therefore, I speak 
in the indicative mood, and say that this 
means thus and so, the reader will not 
understand that = thing more is in- 
tended, than that is true in my opi- 
nion. To be always dealing in the 
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conditional mood, and filling one’s 
pages with if, perhaps, probably, possibly, 
may it not, can it not, &c. &c., would be 
intolerable in such a writing as a commen- 
tary. Besides, it would represent the 
author himself as in a perpetual state of 
doubt or uncertainty. This I cannot 
truly say of myself. My convictions, for 
the most part, have become definite and 
full in respect to far the greater portion 
of the epistle to the Romans. To repre- 
sent them otherwise, would be to misre- 
present them. 

** But this does not imply, that I am in- 
sensible of the weakness of human nature, 
or of my exposedness toerr. If I have 
any knowledge of my own heart, it is 
very far from such insensibility, After 
all, however, a man who is liable to err, 
may form opinions, and may be satisfied 
that they are correct. This all men do, 
and must do; and all which can be 
properly demanded of them is, that 
they should -hold themselves open to 
conviction, whenever adequate reasons 
are offered to convince them of their 
errors. 

** In this position, I trust and believe, 
do I hold myself as to the opinions ad- 
vanced in the interpretations that follow. 
I can say ve that there are no opi- 
nions advanced here, which have been 
hastily taken up. I have been long en- 
gaged in the exposition of the epistle to the 
Romans, and have studied it much more 
than any other part of the Bible. I have 
taken an extensive range in consulting 
commentators ancient and modern, as 
well as exegeses contained in theological 
essays and systems. This, however, I 
mention for one purpose, and one only, 
viz., to show that I have not come lightly 
to the responsible task of writing and 
publishing a commentary on the epistle 
under consideration; and that the opi- 
nions, therefore, which are advanced in 
it, are not the offspring of mere educa- 
tion or hasty conjecture. 

* Dissent, and probably contradiction, 
are almost of course to be expected. I 
may be permitted, however, respectfully 
to solicit those who may see fit to publish 
any thing of this nature, that they would 
investigate thoroughly, before they con- 
demn what I have said. When they have 
so done, I shall value their opinion, how- 
ever it.may differ from my own. Aiming, 
as I trust I do, at the developement of 
truth, I shall rejoice to find any of my 
errors corrected; for errors no doubt 
there are in my work; and if the correc- 
tion be made in the spirit of love and 
Christian friendship, so much the more 
acceptable will it be. If it be made ina 
different spirit, and is still a real correc- 
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tion, I would fain hope for magnanimity 
enough to say: Fas est ab hoste doceri. 

** From some of those who have never 
deeply studied the epistle to the Romans, 
and who have a traditional and systematic 
exegesis which answers their purposes in 
ana priori way, I may probably expect, 
in regard to some things, vehement and 
unqualified dissent. Such, however, 
can hardly assert the right of demand- 
ing that my views should be accommo- 
dated to theirs; since we proceed, in our 
respective interpretations, on grounds so 
exceedingly diverse. I hope, therefore, 
that such will excuse me from any obliga- 
tion to contend with their exegesis. 

**To those who may differ from me, 
after thorough research, I can only say: 
* The field is open; as open for you as for 
me. You have the same right to publish 
your thoughts to the world, as I have to 
publish mine; and as good a right to 
defend themselves as 1 have to proffer 
mine. The result of doing this, if done 
with deep, attentive, protracted consi- 
deration, and in the spirit of kindness, 
cannot be otherwise than favourable to 
the interests of truth. I may not live to 
vindicate my own views where just, or to 
abandon the errors of which you might 
convince me; but others will live, who 
will do the one or the other for me, 
should it become necessary. The truth, 
at last, must and will prevail.’ 

“* * * No one is farther from disre- 
spect to the great and good than myself; 
but when explaining the Bible, to call no 
man master, and to bow to no system as 
such, are sacred principles with me. If 
I have not always adhered to them, it re- 
sults from my imperfection; not from 
any conscious and allowed design. Of 
course, all party men in theology, will 

robably find some things in the follow- 
ing pages with which they will not agree. 
How can it be otherwise? I have, to 
the utmost of my power, left their sys- 
tems out of sight, and made it my con- 
stant and only effort, to follow simply the 
way in which the apostle seems to lead 
me. Such a course wilk be estimated 
differently from what it now is, when 
less attachment to system and party in 
Theology, and more of simple-hearted 
love of the truth just as it stands in the 
Scripture, shall prevail in the churches. 

‘c* * * Whatever the following pages 
contain, either of truth or error, they 
have been written under no ordinary 
sense of responsibility. The epistle it- 
self must needs create such a feeling in 
the breast of every reflecting man, who 
undertakes to comment upon it; and in 
addition to this, I have been repeatedly 
interrupted in my labours by my state of 
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health; and this, under circumstances 
which rendered it not improbable, that I 
should not live to see the completion of 
my work. The day of my account cannot 
be far distant ; and in view of it, can I 
publish to the world what I do not se- 
riously regard as being trae? Can party 
purposes have any strong attractions for 
a man in such a condition? I hope and 
trast I can say, that the tribunal before 
which this and all other works are to be 
finally judged, appears to me a matter 
of immeasurably higher interest than all 
the praise or blame which men can bestow. 

* May that omniscient and merciful 
Being, the God of love and truth, forgive 
whatever of error may be in this book ; 
and accept and bless to the good of his 
church, whatever of truth is explained or 
defended !”—pp. xix.—xxii. 

But we must now proceed to a 
short analysis of the contents of 
the work, and then offer a few ob- 
servations on its chief peculiarities. 

First comes the translation, with- 
out note or comment; this occupies 
something less than thirty pages. 
This is followed by a general in- 
troduction to the Epistle to the 
Romans which extends to the 45th 
page. We have, then, a “ Brief 
Analysis” of the contents of the 
epistle. The commentary comes 
next, occupying, of course, the 
largest part of the volume ; that is, 
from the 55th to the 500th page. 
The latter part of the work is made 
up of nine excursus on the most 
difficult passages; namely, Rom. i. 
4. iii, 28. v. 12. v.14. v. 19. vii. 
25. viii. 28. viii. 28, 30. ix. 17. The 
whole concludes with a catalogue 
of the most distinguished commen- 
tators on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and an index. 

The translation appears to us to 
possess, in general, the cardinal me- 
rits of closeness, fidelity, and perspi- 
cuity, toa very great degree. Where 
we do not agree with Professor 
Stuart’s interpretation of a passage, 
we cannot, of course, in his trans- 
lation ; but he never leaves us in 
any doubt about his meaning. 
The distribution of the several 
parts into sections, is most judi- 
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ciously managed, and with a very 
exact discrimination of the whole 
course and train of the apostle’s 
reasoning. 

The * Lntroductory” matter is 
exceedingly valuable, and em- 
braces a luminous discussion of 
every topic of interest connected 
with the history of the epistle, the 
circumstances in which it origi- 
nated, and the purposes for which 
it was written. 

The “Commentary” is, of 
course, the main part of the volume. 
It exhibits, in every part, profound 
learning, indefatigable industry, 
and a sagacious application of all 
the principles of criticism, in the 
interpretation not only of words 
and phrases, but of the course of 
reasoning, and of the scope and 
mutual relations of the several 
parts of the epistle. Into the criti- 
cism of particular passages it is, of 
course, incompatible with our limits 
to go. We trust our theological 
readers will consult the Commen- 
tary for themselves. 

There are two peculiarities about 
it, however, which we think wor- 
thy of notice. One is the very 
frequent, or rather incessant and 
systematic use of grammatical and 
rhetorical technicalities. This, un- 
doubtedly, would be an objection 
with the general reader, or the man 
of very moderate scholarship, who 
will be in some measure precluded 
from the full benefit of the volume. 
Stil!, considering that the book is 
principally intended for the theolo- 
gical student, and is designed not 
only as an introduction to an im- 
portant portion of Scripture, but 
as a general exemplification of a 
full and accurate application of 
the principles of esis, we are 
disposed to think with Dr. Smith, 
(see his admirable preface) that 
Professor Stuart has done wisely 
in adopting them. ‘ Althougb,” 
as Dr, Smith bas justly remarked, 
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‘*such technicalities should never, 
or very rarely, [we should decided- 
ly say never,| be introduced into 
the pulpit, the use of them in pri- 
vate study deserves every encou- 
ragement and recommendation. 
To a considerable extent they are an 
abridged notation of the operations 
of thought, and they greatly aid 
clearness of conception and the 
management of the reasoning pro- 
cess.” 

The other peculiarity we just 
now adverted to, is, that Pro- 
fessor Stuart has generally kept 
back his own opinion of a passage 
till he has examined other inter- 
pretations and refuted them. We 
question whether it would not 
have been better, in each instance, 
to have stated in a very few words, 
in the shape of a simple definitive 
proposition, what his own inter- 
pretation was; and then prngeet. 
after an enumeration and refuta- 
tion of opposite or diverse interpre- 
tations, to.establish hisown. This 
may, perhaps, appear a somewhat 
unimportant remark ; but we can- 
not help think’ , that it would 
have aided clears «< of concep- 
tion on the part o reader, and 
uniformly rendered . (design of 
the author more defin ». for as 
the interpretations which ‘« exa- 
mines are often very nuwerous, 
the reader is apt sometimes to be 
bewildered before he arrives at 
the one he is most anxious to 
reach, and as the interpretations 
which Professor Stuart, after all, 
discards, are frequently such as he 
candidly acknowledges are sup- 
ported by very powerful reasons, 
and, in many instances, differ only 
by very nice shades of meaning 
from his own, the reader is some- 
times not immediately able to 
ascertain or recall what the. dif- 
ference is, simply because he has 
not Professor Stuart’s meaning in 
one brief and definite proposition 
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before him, and is compelled to 
collect it by a re-perusal and close 
examination of several paragraphs. 
But these, after all, are small 
matters. 

In our opinion, Professor Stuart 
has thrown great light on many of 
the difficult passages of the epistle, 
even on many of those which have 
been most fiercely litigated for 
ages. But to say that he has 
satisfied us on all the loci vezati, 
more especially those three or four 
which have ever been the opprobria 
theologicorum, would be to say 
what is not true, and, indeed, 
could not be expected from any 
commentator whatever, on a por- 
tion of Scripture so full of knotty 
points and long-standing per- 
plexities. With reference to the 
well-known passage in the seventh 
chapter, for instance, Professor 
Stuart supposes the Apostle to be 
describing the conflict in an unre- 
generate man, and supports this 
hypothesis with great learning and 
ingenuity. We must acknowledge, 
however, with Dr. Smith, (see his 
preface,) that after all that Profes- 
sor Stuart has so ingeniously and 
powerfully urged, we have seen 
no reason to abandon the notion, 
that the language of Paul is ap- 
plicable to the elements of cor- 
ruption still remaining in the 
busom of the regenerate. It ap- 
pears to us, that neither the course 
of the Apostle’s reasoning, the 
great argument, or, at least, one 
of the great arguments used by 
Professor Stuart, shows this hy- 
pothesis to be improbable, or even 
harmonizes better with the oppo- 
site; nor that the phraseology, taken 
altogether, can be fairly attributed 
to any but a converted character. 
We acknowledge, indeed, the stu- 
pendous difficulties of the passage, 
and admit that Professor Stuart 
has put very strongly the necessity 
of receiving some part of the 
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Apostle’s language in a modified 
sense, whichever theory of interpre- 
tation be adopted ; to us, however, 
it appears, that less violence is done 
to the language, and a less impor- 
tant modification of it, upon the 
whole, demanded, by interpreting 
it of the regenerate character. But 
on this subject, Dr. Smith’s remarks 
are so beautiful, that we must beg 
leave to cite them. 

“* The scope of the passage,” 
says the Doctor, ‘(to evince the 
necessity of divine grace in or- 
der to the sanctification of the 
soul) appears to me to be well 
served by an exhibition of the 
self-displicency which a vigilant 
and tender conscience entertains 
concerning its own feelings. The 
instances of phraseology, in some 
respect similar, which the author 
brings forward, in order to show 
that the brighter side of the pic- 
ture admits an application to an 
unrenewed mind, are all widely 
different from the case before us. 
In all of them the bearing of the 
language cannot be mistaken : 
for the characters were evidently 
ungodly, and the connected parts 
of each description even rest upon 
that fact, as prominent in itself, 
and principal in the argument. 
Here every thing in the interior 
and essential properties of the de- 
scription, is of a contrary kind. I 
am much inclined to suppose, that 
the apostle had in his memory, 
and that he here vividly portrays, 
the feelings of his own mind, in 
the period, by him never to be 
forgotten, between his being struck 
to the ground near the gates of 
Damascus and his receiving peace 
of mind by faith in his gracious 
Redeemer. In that awful three- 
days, the sPIRITUALITY of the 
law of God was, for the first time 
since he received being, opened to 
his mental view. Tenderness of 
every moral feeling, the initiative, 
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but genuine love of holiness and 
hatred of all sin, were now im- 
planted in his heart by the Divine 
hand. If, under discoveries less 
extensive of the glory of infinite 
holiness and justice, the patriarch 
cried out, ‘* Behold, I am vile!” 
and the prophet, ‘ Woe is me, for 
Tam undone! I am a man of un- 
clean lips !’—well might Saul of 
Tarsus, with his heart now divinely 
renewed, and under the piercing 
discipline of the Spirit of grace, 
leading him to ‘ know the law,’ 
give this largeness of scope to his 
expressions of penitential feeling. 
The waves and billows of sin, 
forcibly recollected though truly 
abhorred, overwhelmed his soul : 
deep called unto deep of vehement 
self-reproach and overwhelming 
woe: the supposition of pardon 
and acquired holiness was far from 
his mind; probably he entertained 
not the faintest hope of either: his 
exquisite sensibility of moral feel- 
ing in so fine and generous a tem- 
perament, now governed by a pu- 
rity of principles perfectly new to 
him, could not but vent itself in ex- 
pressions which the lapse of thirty 
years would not obliterate, but 
which it would be as absurd to 
understand in a literal and un- 
modified absoluteness, as his other 
declaration—that he was ‘ the 
chief of sinners, —less than the 
least of all saints,—not meet to be 
called an apostle.’ These utter- 
ances of abasement and distress 
flow not from any unsanctitied 
heart. Impassioned memory would 
give the force of action to the 
scenes which it raised up from the 
terrible gulf out of which the mind 
entertained as yet no sense of de- 
liverance: and hence the terms ex- 
pressive of doing and working 
things most foul and abhorred, and 
of being sold for a slave to the 
most horrid tyrant, were employ- 
ed. All this, though at such a 
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distance of time, most suitably 
and effectively answered the pur- 
pose of the epistle, to prove that 
the moral law could excruciatingly 
discover sin, but could afford no 
deliverance from it. Tothose who 
have felt the bitterness of sin, and 
have struggled to be free from its 
hateful workings, who ‘ sorrow 
after a godly sort,’—* looking unto 
Him whom they have pierced ; 
and mourning for him, as for an 
only son; and being in bitterness 
for him, as one that is in bitterness 
for a first-born;—to them, the 
whole description will be no para- 
dox.” 

There is but one considerable 
defect in the book, but that we 
think is of sufficient importance to 
be specifically mentioned, It is, 
that Professor Stuart has here and 
there departed, sometimes even in 
his commentary, but more espe- 
cially in two or three of his 
excursus, from the strict character 
of an exegetical interpreter, a cha- 
racter in which he is professedly en- 
deavouring merely to show what is 
the meaning of the Apostle, without 
attempting to demonstrate the 
unreasonableness of hypotheses 
constructed in the absence of all 
Scriptural evidence, or to confute 
the various extravagancies which 
have been founded on a perversion 
of Scripture. If we were to say, 
that Professor Stuart has de- 

arted from this character partly 
from his very desire to maintain 
it, it would sound somewhat 
paradoxical ; and yet we think it 
may be easily made out. His 
determination to purge himself of 
every systematic bias has neces- 
sarily led him, in thinking in- 
dependently for himself, to form 
somewhat different views of cer- 
tain great questions from those 
more commonly held by the theo- 
logians with whom he most nearly 
symbolizes, This has induced 
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a disquisitory, and, in some 
points, absolutely controversial 
defence by reasoning, of his own 
opinions, Whatever the cause of 
this departure, however, we cannot 
but think it a pity; because it 
destroys, in some measure, the 
unity of purpose and execution 
which otherwise pervades the book, 
and constitutes a violation of the 
author’s character as a mere inter- 
preter; not to urge at present cer- 
tain other reasons which we shall 
hereafter mention. Thus one or 
two of the excursus, more especial- 
ly the long one on ‘“‘ original sin,” 
is strictly dogmatic. 

We do not know that we can 
illustrate our meaning better than 
by a reference to this very ex- 
cursus on original sin. In inter- 
preting the fifth of the Romans, 
Mr. Stuart’s object confessedly 
was simply to let us know what 
he thought was the Scriptural doc- 
trine on the subject. He gathers 
from it, as he plainly tells us, (and 
ashealsovery justly tells us, he ga- 
thers from it,—without attempting 
to explain why such a coustitution 
was permitted,—that man is a de- 
praved being in this sense,—that it 
is certain that when he comes to 
act as a moral agent, he will in- 
fallibly sin and fall under the con- 
demnation of God. These pria- 
ciples are undoubtedly as full as any 
sober Calvinist would choose to 
maintain. Now, one would think 
that the questions as to how this de- 
pravity was communicated, whether 
by generation or otherwise,—whe- 
ther equal in all mankind or not, 
(on all which Scripture is silent,) 
were quite beside his purpose ; as 
also the extravagancies which the 
elder theologians have sometimes 
founded on an abuse of those am- 
biguous phrases, ‘‘ original sin,” 
and ‘* imputation of Adam’s sin.” 

By the bye, now we are upon 
this topic, we may just state, that 

N.S. No. 109. 
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in whatsoever absurdities the more 
ancient theologians may have in- 
dulged, from a perversion of those 
terms, Jonathan Edwards, in our 
opinion, meant little more than 
Professor Stuart, either directly or 
by implication, admits. That one 
man cannot be guilty of the very 
sin another has. committed, nor 
justly punished for it, is indeed 
most true; but Jonathan Edwards 
affirms nothing of this kind; he 
distinctly affirms, that Adam’s 
posterity is treated as he is—that 
he, in fact, is their head, only be- 
cause they morally resemble him, 
and morally resembling him, will 
infallibly fall into transgression, 
and themselves deserve the same 
punishment, Adam is, therefore, 
a specimen of a class; and the im- 
putation of his sin is, as.he ex~- 
presses it, prior, notin the order of 
nature, but only in the order of 
time, to their transgression: they 
are not guilty, because his guilt is 
imputed to them; but it is im- 
puted, because they will be as- 
suredly guilty. Whether that de- 
pravity of nature itself be sinful or 
not, apart from any actual displays 
of it, (although we cannot but con- 
ceive it to be the object. of, displi- 
cency, and consequently estrange- 
ment on the part of God,) is, as it 
regards the main difficulty, of little 
consequence, so long as Professor 
Stuart admits, that sucu a depra- 
vity exists as will infallibly issue 
in sinful acts. The main difficulty 
is obviously to reconcile the fact 
that man should, in effect, fall, by 
the conduct of one moral being, 
into such a state as that he will 
himself become assuredly guilty. 
Professor Stuart candidly con- 
fesses. 


“| still readily concede, that no theory 
in regard to the original condition of our 
nature, can entirely clear up all the dif- 
ficulties of the case. ission of sin 
lies at the bottom of all the real difficul- 


ty; and this, as it is a “— can 
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never be removed, in our present imper- 
fect state... Now whether | say that men 
are born sinners, and are thus charge- 
able with Adam’s sin; or whether I say 
that they are born destitute of original 
and with passions which they 

will abase,and certainly abuse ; the main 
difficulty is not fully explained. The lat- 
ter is, in some sense surely, an arrange- 
ment of an overruling Providence: for 
men in their present condi- 

tion? There can be butone answer. If 
then we go, as in this case, a little further 
round before we come to the main diffi- 
culty, we are still unable to shun it alto- 
gether. Even if we say merely, that all 
men imitate Adam's example, and so are 
ruined in this way; one might ask: 
Who then arranged the condition of men, 
so that this example would come before 
them? There is no énd to such ques- 
tions, and in the same way we may ob- 
ject, if we feel d so to do, to all 
other theories that have ever been 
The difficulty at the bottom, 

admits of 


jared 

So far now as this difficulty is con- 
cerned, there is no system of explaining 
our present condition as sinners, which 
can oer Ys cone it does eae 
press on all systems; at t, 
the mode off presenting it in some, is less 
obnoxious than in others. After all, how- 
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some measure into our path at last, and 
presents an obstacle in whatever part of 
the way it meets us ””—pp 530, 531. 


This is, indeed, the difficulty 
which no metaphysical acuteness 
can solve, and considering its insu- 
perable character, we confess we 
are not a little surprised that Pro- 
fessor Staart should tiave carried 
the discussion in such a work beyond 
the simple declarations of Scripture. 
We acknowledge that he apolo- 
gizes for such discussions in his pre- 
face, but we cannot say he has con- 
vinced us of their necessity. 

We have said that we had some 
other reasons for regretting that 
Professor Stuart has, in some in- 
stances, descended to the arena of 
dogmatic theol They are brief- 
ly these, 1. That, (as he himself 
often affirms, and that very beauti- 
fully,) the Scriptures do not enter 
into such metaphysical questions, 
They are contented to confine them- 
selves to facts, or to follow up prin- 
ciples, no higher than all mankind 
must admit them to be true. 2. That 
we somewhat doubt whether Profes- 
sor Stuart be as well fitted for sach 
discussions as for those minute cri- 
tical and philological vestigations 
which he conducts with such admi- 
rable skill. We think we have ob- 
served occasionally, where he is re- 
ferring to such uncongenial topics, a 
want of close logic; and an ad 0 
of a loose and popular phraseology, 
where the strictest definition is re- 
quired, 3. That he obviously tias 
not space or time to go into such 
subjects fully, and it is better that, 


* if not eritered into thoroughly, they 


should not be touched at all. These 
observations apply only to two or 
three of the excursus, 

These, however, if defects, are but 
slight ones, and we do not, there- 
fore, think it worth while to pursue 
them farther. With the exception 
of the comparatively few pages oc- 
cupied with the controversial mat- 
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ter we have adverted to, the book is 
an admirable one, and will, we can 
have no doubt, enjoy a wide cele- 
brity and a large circulation 

The commentator whom Profes- 
sor Stuart has followed more close- 
ly than any other is Professor Tho- 
luck, of Berlin; to whom he most 
honestly and handsomely acknow- 
ledges his obligations. Indeed, we 
sometimes wish he had not followed 
the German Professor so closely, 
for prodigious as are the powers and 
attainments of Professor Tholuck, 
his Commentary on the Romans 
was the work of a young man, and 
was therefore, necessarily, in some 
measure immature; not to mention 
that on certain delicate points, he, 
as a Lutheran, could hardly form 
an unbiassed judgment. In this 
we quite concur with Dr. Smith, 
who very properly remarks, 

“The fact is, that my valued 
friend. has avowedly borrowed these 

uotations [from Anselm) from Dr. 
Tholuok, who (admirable man as 
he is, and much more candid than 
many of his Lutheran brethren) is 
from conceiving truly and 
tightly of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines,” 

It would be unfair not to mention 
that this valuable addition to our 
biblical literature is most admirably 
got up; as to accuracy, it has 

upder the revision of Dr. 

ith and Dr. Henderson; and 

we need hardly say, therefore, is as 

nearly immaculate as any book can 

»be. We do not recollect that we 
havejnaticed a single error. 

We must now say a few words 
of ‘the “ Biblical Cabinet,” five vo- 
lumes of which have been already 
published. 

We briefly introduced this excel- 
lent work to our readers some few 
months ago, and have long intend- 
ed a more extended notice of it. 
The object of its projectors is to 
supply to the British public some 
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knowledge of the present state of 
Biblical literature in Germany, by 
publishing translations of the best 
of those pieces which the Profes- 
sors of the German universities 
have been so lavishly pouring out 
upon the world, and which displa 
such profound erudition and | 
acute criticism. It was thought, 
and most justly, that. though the 
spirit of German literature was 
eeply tainted with Neologism and 
Rationalism (falsely so called) yet 
that there might be some pieces se- 
lected which, while fully sustaining 
the literary character of Germany 
should be unpolluted by her infidel 
and sceptical spirit. Many such there 
unquestionably are; not to say that 
there are many others which are so 
slightly tainted as to be rendered 
perfectly innoxious by a judicious 
management on the part of the 
translator and editor. There are 
others, again, which afford very im- 
portant aid in the work of Biblical 
interpretation, and yet are on sub. 
jects too remotely connected with it 
to involve a very frequent introduc- 
tion of controverted points. Above 
all, we rejoice to add that the evan- 
gelical party in Germany is daily 
gaining strength, both in numbers 
and talent, and now ranks. amongst 
its adherents champions not unwar- 
thy to do battle with the very pro- 
ifted scholars 
on the, side of infidelity... 
It-is, indeed, lamentable to see 
how the immense erudition of this 
wonderful penple has been thrown 
away and.w. in the construction 
and demolition of a multitude of 
the wildest hypotheses which ever 
entered the human mind. To those 
who have deeply imbibed. the se- 
vere spirit of the inductive philoso- 
phy, and who reverence, e all 
the other maximsof philosophy, that 
of Newton, “ non fingo,” 
most of the. theories which have 
been the fruit of the wild specula- 
G2 
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tion prevailing in Germany must 
appear the most monstrous of prodi- 
gies. Looking at some of them, and 
considering on what slender grounds 
they have been built, one would al- 
most think that the human mind had, 
in that country, been let loose from 
all its usual laws of thought, that 
its very constitution was broken up. 
But’ it must be recollected that the 
greater part of these theories, cer- 
tainly the wildest of them, have been 
merely exercises of perverse inge- 
nuity and displays of literary vanity. 
—lIt is certain, that very many of 
the professors of Germany are alto- 
gether strangers to any serious 
feelings on the subject of religion, 
and look at sacred as at profane 
literature, merely as an arena in 
which they ‘may prove their 
rowess, and enact feats of literary 
“chivalry, Where this is the case, 
‘of course, the spirit not of philoso- 
“phy, but of the pleader and the 
advocate, will be universally en- 
gendered; not that spirit which, 
‘unprejudiced as to the results of in- 
vestigation, is simply anxious to 
discover what the truth is, but the 
spirit of one who, predetermined to 
establish certain propositions, is 
simply looking about for arguments 
(and he will not be over scrupu- 
ae wherewith to prove them. 
And as he will be thought the most 
clever who can create an hypothe- 
sis out of the most slender mate- 

‘ tials, and give most plausibility to 
nonsense, where the gratification of 
literary vanity, and not the love 
of truth, is the prevailing mo- 
tive, a boundless field is opened— 
an insane rivalry in monstrosity 
and paradox is established. This 
has been actually the case in Ger- 
many, where it might not only be 
said with Cicero, that there is no 
opinion so absurd as not to have 
been held by some one, but searce- 
ly any so absurd as that others 
~ have not’ been invented more so. 


Still, however, even the most ex- 
travagant books of German specu- 
lation contain treasures of learning 
which may be turned to good ac- 
count by the disciple of a more sober 
philosophy. Some of the most 
bland and nutritious substances 
are.extracted from the most acrid 
and noxious productions of nature. 

The works, as yet published, in 
the ‘‘ Biblical Cabinet,” have been 
selected with a truly discriminating 
judgment, and appear, upon the 
whole, to be translated with great 
care, and considerable accuracy. 

The design of the work we shall 
let its projectors explain for them- 
selves. 


“ While almost every branch of study 
is pursned upor philosophical principles, 
and founded upon its proper elementary 
truths, there is still one, and that the 
most important of all, in which it may be 
feared that the mass of British students 
are content to arrive at conclusions by 
the shortest rather than by the surest 
road. We shall hardly be considered, by 
any competent judge, as overstating the 
facts, when we assert, that but little of 
the talent and learning now existing in 
this country has been devoted to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture ; that few Bri- 
tish theologians have produced standard 
works on Hermeneutics, or the principles 
of Biblical interpretation ; and that the 
most useful exegetical works of our own 
time, derive much of their value from the 
judicious introduction of matter drawn 
from foreign sources. In the meantime, 
a great body of Continental theologians in 
the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Roman 
Churches, have assiduously cultivated 
every field of knowledge by which the 
true sense of Scripture can be deter- 
mined or illustrated, and few are so igno- 
rant of the progress of theology, as not 
to be familiar with the names, at least, 
of Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller, and 
Eichhorn, and Schleusner, and Kuinoel. 
There exist, however, many reasons 
which prevent the British student from 
a fall use of the stores of Continental 
th ; some valuable works can be, 
with difficnity, procured in this country ; 
some being written in German, are ac- 
yw oul to wed dees have coe 

at language ; and, yy, Many ‘works, 
containing the most important informa- 
tion, are contaminated by a spirit of 
pride, levity, and unbelief, which is dis- 
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gusting equally to the taste, the judg- 
ment, and the principles of all who hold 
the inspiration of Scripture, and believe 
in the Apostolic Articles of the Christian 
Faith. 

** Under these circumstances, it is pro- 
posed to publish, successively, transla- 
tions of the most useful foreign works 
on Hermeneutics, Criticism, and Exege- 
sis, with such additions and illustrations 
by the translators, as may render them 
more suited to the state of theological 
learning in this country; and with such 
notes, as may counteract any thing of a 
Neological, or infidel, tendency. At the 
same time, the work will not be so strictly 
limited to the German school of theology, 
as to preclude the insertion of any valu- 
able tracts which may exist, or be pro- 
duced elsewhere.”— Prospectus, pp. 1, 2. 

We must now proceed to enu- 
merate the contents, and briefly 
characterize each volume. Any 
extended criticism is out of the 

uestion. 

The first volume contains a por- 
tion of Ernesti’s** Institutes,” a very 
fit work, as it regards its subject, 
to commence the series; though, 
as it had been translated before, it 
may be doubted whether, in other 
respects, it was wise to begin with 
it. As its worth has now been 
long known to the British public, 
we are absolved from the necessity 
of saying any thing more about it. 

No. II. consists of several ad- 
mirable tracts. The first is “* On 
the Language of Palestine in the 
age of Christ and his Apostles,” 
by De Rossi and Dr. H. F. Pfann- 
kuche. There is, in this tract, too 
much of that spirit of the pleader, 
of which we have above spoken. 

The author is predetermined to 
prove, that the Aremzan was the 
general language of Palestine, at 
the Christian era: and in doing 
this, not unfrequently employs ar- 

ments which are not only inva- 
lid, but which he tacitly acknow- 
ledges to be such, by denying the 
use of arguments strictly analogous, 
to his adversaries, and by very 
acutely demonstrating the fallacy 
of those arguments. We are some- 
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what surprised to find, that the 
editor of the * Cabinet” has inti- 
mated, in a note appended to} this 
tract, that it ‘ unfolds a theory 
which now may be considered as 
settled, and finally received among 
the learned.” We believe that 
the very reverse of this is the cuse; 
at all events, a very learned and 
ingenious tract has appeared from 
the pen of Professor Hug, (a trans- 
lation of which will be found in 
Robinson’s Biblical Repository, ) to 
prove that the Greek was the 
language of Palestine at the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour. Proba- 
bly the truth lies between the com- 
batants. 

The second tract is an exceeding- 
ly acute and interesting one, on the 
** Greek Diction of the New Tes- 
tament,” by Henry Planck, of 
Gottingen. The third is on the 
‘* Importance of the Study of the 
Qid Testament,” by Professor 
Tholuck, of Halle, and is charac- 
terized by that enlarged and phi- 
losophical style of thought, which 
eminently distinguishes that great 
man. It is, with the exception of 
one or two passages, just what the 
most orthodox would wish. 

The last tract in this volume is a 
short but able one, “ On the Tro- 
pical Language of the New Tes- 
tament,” by Dr. Beckhaus, of 
Marburg. 

No. IIT. is occupied with the 
first portion of Professor Titmann’s 
Synonyms of the New Testament, 
a work, the perusal of which bas 
given us the liveliest pleasure. It 
is the production of a man who 
was evidently a philosophical 
grammarian of the very highest 
order. We know not which to 
admire most, the broad and philo- 
sophical views he takes in his in- 
troductory remarks on Synonyms 
in general, or the astonishing saga- 
city, precision, and accuracy with 
which he detects-and discriminates 
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the minute differences in the mean- 
ings of words. It is a delightful 
volume. We are only sorry, that 
the editor, who is evidently too 
apt to be misled by the shadowy 
analogies of a remote etymology, 
should have deformed the work by 
so many crude, and, as it appears to 
us, absurd notes. He is himself 
obliged to confess, that his conjec- 
tures are often as uncertain as they 
can possibly be. 

The Fourth Number contains 
the Second Volume of Eruesti’s 
Tastitutes. 

The Fifth and last contains the 
First: Volume of Tholuck’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. An admitable general 
Intreduction on the Epistle pre- 
cedes the Commentary, and the 
Commentary then follows to the 
end of the sixth chapter. It is full 
of learning; nor is it less charac- 
terized by independence and vigour 
of judgment and sagacious criticism. 
Our readers may form an idea of its 
worth from the fact we have already 
mentioned, namely, that Professor 
Stuart has availed himself so large- 
ly of it. 

Our readers may well be sur- 
prised, when we tell them, that this 
work was written at the early age 
of twenty-five! 

In the preface to this volume, 
which contains some _ interesting 
extracts from a letter of Professor 
Tholuck, he with great modesty 
adverts to this circumstance, and 
deprecates the idea of being judged 
by this youthful performance! We 
cannot refrain from citing the pas- 
suge. 

“ T wish especially to remark, that the 
work is to be reg: as the production 
of an earlier period of my life, and as 
aes ean sere 

. com i wd 
Rrth year, with the special “ae of a 
snakes to the hearts of my countrymen 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which, at the time, I perceived to be 
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greatly misunderstood. Other points are 
hence laboured with less care; and at 
this time, I believe, that upon the 9th 
chapter I should be able to give some 
more profound views. Accordingly, it by 
no means presents what I now consider 
as the beau ideal of a theological com- 
mentary. I am occupied at present with 
the publication of an extensive commen- 
tary upon the Sermon on the Mount, and 
it is to this I must refer, if your country- 
men should wish to read a more mature 
work from my pen. It contains many 
expositions of the doctrines, and might 
serve to render the dogmatical part of our 
theology more accessible to English di- 
vines. At the same time, I am persuaded, 
that none of them would there meet with 
any thing at all contrary to the pure or- 
thodoxy of your church. Even in early 
boyhood infidelity had forced its way into 
my heart, and at the age of twelve I was 
wont to scoff at'Christianity and its truths. 
Hard has been the struggle which I have 
come through, before attaining to assu- 
rance of that faith in which I am now 
blessed. I prove, however, in myself, 
and acknowledge it with praise to the 
Almighty, that the longer I live, the 
more does serious study, combined with 
the experiences of life, help me to recog- 
nise in the Christian doctrine an inexhaus- 
tible fountain of true knowledge, and 
serve to strengthen the conviction that 
all the wisdom of this world is. but folly 
when compared with the glorious Gospel 
of Jesus Christ.”— Preface, pp. xiii. xiv. 


We are impatient to see the 
above - mentioned Commentary, 
which we understand is to be 
spent translated. If the Epis- 
tle to the Romans be the mere 
budding and promise of youth, 
what must be the productions of 
maturer age? i 

The translation in these works 
is, in the most part, highly credit- 
able to those who have been em- 
ployed. We could have wished, 
that some sentences had been in 
somewhat smoother English. No 

ains seem to have been spared 
in the revision of the press, though 
we have a list of some compara- 
tively insignificant typographical 
errors, as well as of two or three 
sentences ungrammatically con- 
structed, which, if the editor think 
it worth while, we shall feel happy 
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to forward to him, should these 
volumes (as we trust will soon be 
the case) reach a second edition. 

The typographical merits of the 
work are beyond all praise. It is 
got up, every one must confess, in 
a most seducing style. One can 
hardly help being a purchaser. 

To conclude, we consider these 
publications as a most auspicious 
circumstance connected with the 
history of Biblical criticism in this 
country, and earnestly recommend 
them to the attention of our 
readers, 


Memorial of Felix Neff, the Alpine Pastor. 
By'T. S. Ellerby. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 


HAVING received a copy of this 
very neat little volume several 
months ago, we certainly owe an 
apology for remissness in the dis- 
charge of our. critical obligations, 
It would be of no eonsequenee, 
however, to our readers, were we 
to state the circumstances by which 
this apparent tardiness has been 
occasioned. We cannot do better 
than now assume the very grateful 
task of most cordially recommend- 
ing a work well deserving the at- 
tentive perusal of all who are ca- 
pable of appreciating an enlighten- 
ed and active zeal in the best of 
all cases, scarcely ever excelled. 
** It is the history of a man marked 
with strong and noble traits of cha- 
racter; with a mind highly gifted 
by nature, and a heart deeply hum- 
bled by divine grace; peculiarly 
active, yet fond of meditation; en- 
thusiastic, but prudent and cau- 
tious; mild, yet firm; meek and 
unassuming, yet energetic, enter- 
prising, and patient of toil ; fitted 
for the pursuit of learning, and the 
sweet charities of domestic life, yet 
exiling himself from them all, to 
spend his days among a people not 
half civilized, and amid the glens, 
and rocks, and snows, and ever- 
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menacing avalanches of the higher 
Alps. His ministry was a con- 
tinual sacrifice—a daily cruci- 
fixion of his feelings as a man of 
intellect, taste, and social refine- 
ment, His career was very brief, 
bat crowned with efforts in the 
cause of Christ, sufficient to fill 
many years of ordinary men. He 
wus cut down in all the freshness of 
his first love for his work, in the 
very morn of his usefulness, but he 
left behind him many proofs of his 
fidelity and success that deserve to 
be put on record for the admonition 
and encouragment of those who are 
toiling, or expect, ere long, to toil 
for the salvation of men. Few can 
follow his footsteps; but his spirit 
of entire devotedness, of high en- 
terprize, and disinterested, untired 
zeal, may and should be caught 
by every minister and every dis- 
ciple of him who had nowhere to 
lay his head, and yet continually 
went about doing good.”# 

Felix Neff was a native of Swit- 
zerland ; born inthe year 1798. 
The son of a widowed mother, his 
advantages in point of education 
were not great. He manifested, 
however, at an early period of life, 
a fondness for reading and study ; 
and having been put as apprentice 
to a florist and gardener, about the 
sixteenth year of his age, he com- 
posed a treatise on the manage- 
ment of trees, which would have 
done credit to a close student 
much farther advanced in years. 
About the age of eighteen he entered 
the army. While in this unfavour- 
able situation, he not only con- 
tinued his literary pursuits, but be- 
came impressed with the great im- 
portance of religion. At length, 
his zealous efforts to reform his 
comrades gave offence to his of- 
ficers, so that he easily procured 
his discharge. He now turned his 
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attention to the important work of 
the Christian ministry, and after 
having laboured for some time in 
the cantons of Vaud, Neufchatel, 
and Berne, he removed to Gre- 
noble, and from thence to Mons, 
where he was rendered eminently 
useful. Not having been regular- 
ly set apart to the work of the mi- 
nistry, on the 19th of May, 1823, 
he was ordained at the chapel of 
the Rev. John Clayton, in the 
Poultry, London. Prejudice hav- 
ing been created against him in 
the minds of the civil authorities, 
he removed to the Higher Alps, 
undertaking a charge which, con- 
sidering its amazing extent, and 
the extraordinary nature of the 
country, seemed far too much for 
any human ardour of spirit or 
strength of constitution. Here, in 
a very short space of time, he abso- 
lutely wore himself out, endeavour- 
ing at once to promote the comfort, 
the civilization, and the spiritual 
welfare of his vast charge. His 
death took place on the Sabbath 
morning of April the 12th, 1829. 
Such is a very brief sketch of the 
history of one of the most extraor- 
dinary Christian ministers of the 
present day. 

Many of our readers, we have 
no doubt, are already acquainted 
with the circumstance that Mr. 
Gilley has also published a Me- 
moir of Felix Neff. Ln the preface 
of that edition of his work, which 
now lies before us, he remarks, 
that ‘* Mr. Ellerby is a Dissenter.” 
it may be so, but this does not 
appear in the ‘* Memorial,” unless 
it be inferred from the non-adop- 
tion of an Anglo-ecclesiastico phra- 
seology, wholly inappropriate to 
the history and circumstances of 
the “ Alpine pastor,” but of which 
Mr. Gilley has made liberal use, 
so as to give his work the air of 
being in reality the memoir of some 
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land. Our readers will recollect a 
short epitome of the life of Neff 
in our Miscellany for 1832, page 
193, translated from ‘* le Semeur,” 
and furnished, we believe, by the 
author of this memorial. The pre- 
sent work was then announced, 
and immediately commenced. 
Mr. Gilley’s work, however, ap- 
peared first. But this did not de- 
ter Mr. Ellerby; it rather added 
decision to his design, in as much 
as Mr. Gilley’s appeared to him, 
as it certainly did to us, defective, 
not merely with regard to some of 
the important occurrences in the 
life of Neff, but even with respect 
to those views of theology, to the 
influence of which, there can be no 
doubt, we owe much of that ar- 
dent zeal, and those various and 
incessant labours, by which the 
pastor of the Higher Alps was so 
highly distinguished. 

“Mr, Gilley’s account of the early 
history of Neff seemed short and unsatis- 
factory; and the very extensive revival 
of which he was the highly honoured in- 
strument, he found was spoken of as a 
mere improvement: whilst the numerous 
meetings for prayer and mutual exhor- 
tation, established by him, and of whose 
importance he was, to the last hour of 
his existence, a most decided advocate, 
were condemned, or, at most, spoken of 
in the language of doubt and suspicion. 
Passing other circumstances which united 
as a stimulus fo the present undertaking, 
the dying experience of Neff, and the 
influence of religion upon his mind at 
that most trying period of human exis- 
tence, appeared to occupy a space by no 
means sufficiently ample.”— Preface, pp. 
vii. and viii. 


Ta short, Mr. Gilley’s work, not- 
withstanding his amiable spirit, 
and the advantages he derived 
from his travels and former re- 
searches, fails, from certain obvious 
prepossessions and connections, to 
give a full and adequate exhibition 
of the views and feelings, of the 
labours and successes of this dis- 
tinguished minister of the ever- 
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though, we believe, a young 
author, he has succeeded to a very 
pleasing extent in giving a more 
perfect representation of the senti- 
ments and labours of one who, it is 
probable, was distinguished, in 
many respects, above all his con- 
temporaries in the sacred work of 
the Christian ministry. Mr. El- 
lerby’s style is scarcely at all in- 
jured by those turgid redundancies 
by which the efforts of juvenile 
authors are so frequently rendered 
ridiculous. He possesses a consi- 
derable vocabulary, which, in ge- 
neral, he uses with great propriety 
and effect. 

Without giving ourselves much 
trouble in the work of selection, 
we present the following as speci- 
mens: 

“* Neff was now fully aware of the 
danger of his situation, and began to en- 
tertain very feeble hopes of ultimate re- 
covery. Still he deemed it an incumbent 
duty to avail himself of the resources of 
medical science. All the means, how- 
ever, employed by his physician, having 
failed in communicating relief, he was at 
length recommended to try the efficacy 
of the mineral waters of Plombiéres. In 
compliance with this advice, notwith- 
standing his extreme debility, Neff de- 
parted from Geneva on the 19th of July, 
1828, and proceeded to Plombiéres, 
by slow journeys. As the invalid pastor 
proceeded through the cantons of Vaud, 
Neufchatel, Berne, and Basle, which lay 
in his route, his mind reverteg, with 
feelings of deep emotion, to those scenes 
and associations which still retained all 
their vividness in the interesting recol- 
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lections of former years. But in what 
altered circumstances did he now revisit 
these beautiful cantons! Eight years 
only had elapsed since he traversed them 
in the full enjoyment of vigorous health, 
his youthful heart beating high with the 
glowing anticipations of a long life of 
useful activity. How different now were 
his prospects! He was beheld again in 
the midst of these beloved scenes, but in 
the character of a weary pilgrim, en- 
feebled by disease, and apparently 
wholly incapacitated from eves again en- 
tering upon that laborious career, which, 
whilst it had been prodactive of such 
extraordinary results, had also been in 
complete unison with the enthusiasm of 
his bold and enterprising spirit.””—pp. 
292, 293. 

Again, 

“ Under a grave and rather austere 
countenance, the dying missionary con- 
cealed a soul alive to every warm and af- 
fectionate sentiment. The sight of his 
friends standing around him often caused 
great agitation of mind, and gave rise to 
irrepressible emotions of tenderness and 
affection. Well aware with what trans- 
ports of holy delight he listened to the 
melody of the human voice, when at- 
tuned to the praises of God, they very 
frequently retired into an adjoining 
chamber, where, in a subdued tone, they 
sung several of his favourite hymns..- - - - 
Whilst the pastor stretched on his bed of 
languishing, the mingled voices of his 
friends would thus frequently fall upon 
his ear, like the dying melodies of rich 
and fainting music. He heard them in- 
distinctly, and yet these exercises seemed 
totouch every chord of his heart, awaken- 
ing a crowd of hallowed feelings and re- 
collections, and oft-times so completel 
overwhelming him with emotions, that his 
friends were obliged to desist.”-- pp. 323, 
&ce. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Pictorial, Geographical, Chronological, 
and Historical Chart, being a Delineation 
of the Rise and Progress of the Christian 
Dispensation from the Commencement of 
the Gospel Narrative to the Ascension 
4 our Lord. By R. Mimpriss. Sampson 

Ow, 


Tuts splendid chart exhibits on an 


unusually large scale, 68 inches by 
N.S. NO. 109, 
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36, the geographical aspect of Pales- 
tine and the localities of all the places 
mentioned by the Evangelists which 
have been determined on the authori- 
ties of the most distinguished geogra- 
phers. Those spots that were the 
scenes of the extraordinary events of 
our blessed Redeemer’s history are 
distinguished on the “ by one 
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hundred and seventy vignettes, from 
the designs of the old masters, en- 
graved in a bold style, by which the 
particular circumstances thus illus- 
trated are likely to be permanently 
fixed on the memory of the student. 

The journeys of our Lord are also 
distinctly traced, and are illustrated 
and confirmed by about six hundred 
textual references to the four Evan- 

lists. 

That nothing may be wanting to 
give completeness to this chart, the 
vacant corners are occupied by a 
list of the places mentioned in the 
gospels, with the names of the geo- 
graphical authorities for their re- 
spective localities, a Chronology of 
the Evangelists, and a key or expla- 
nation of the whole. 

This Key, together with the use of 
distinct colours designed to mark the 
separate periods and journeys re- 
corded in the Gospel narrative, great- 
ly simplifies the plan, and relieves it 
from that seeming confusion which a 
multitude of lines and figures at the 
first glance will naturally suggest. : 

Although the idea of introducing 
on a chart pictorial illustrations of 
historical events, is at least as an- 
cient as the maps which adorn that 
quaint and beautiful old book, Thos. 
Fuller’s “ Pisgah Sight of Pales- 
tine and the Confines thereof,” yet 
we have never seen the attempt 
made in combination with so many 
useful objects, or executed with any- 
thing hke the eragiiest beauty of the 
present work. r. Mimpriss has 
obtained the patronage of a distin- 

ished list of gentlemen devoted to 
iterature and theology, of every de- 
nomination, and we doubt not that a 
new edition will receive that appro- 
bation of the public which its high 
merit demands. 





The Picture Bible for the Young, con- 
taining Sacred Narratives in the Words 
of the Holy Scriptures, illustrated by 
Engravings. Religious Tract Society. 
1834. 

Tuis is a very pretty little volume. 

The idea is ingenious, and the execu- 

tion exceedingly neat. There are a 

great number of outline engravings, of 

the size of the page, on coloured paper, 
besides a great number of wood cuts. 

We cordially recommend it. 
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The Amethyst for 1834. Oliphant and Son. 
Edinburgh. 

Tuts annual well sustains its charac- 

ter. 





The Duty of Prayer, illustrated and re- 
commended from Scripture and from the 
Opinions and Conduct of Uninspired 
Persons, with Forms of Prayer for the 
Use of Families and Individuals. By 
the Rev. Alexander Whyte, A. M. 
Minister of Fettercairne. 12mo. Oli- 
phant and Son, Edinburgh, pp. 396. 

An excellent practical work. The 

** forms” are only intended for those 

who “need such helps.” 





The Stability of the Church of God, inde- 
pendent of Political Changes. A Dis- 
course delivered at Orange Street Chapel, 
Leicester Squarc, February 7th, 1833, 
before the Monthly Meeting of the Con- 
gregational Pastors and Churches, and 
published at their request. By John 
Blackburn. London: Jackson and Wal- 
ford. 

THIs sermon was preached in Febru- 
ary last. To the causes which have 
occasioned so wide an interval of time 
between its delivery and its publica- 
tion, the author makes allusion in his 
preface. When these are considered, 
the delay will indeed appear nothing 
wonderful. 

The discourse was heard, as many 
of our readers are aware, with the 
liveliest pleasure, and has been pub- 
lished at the earnest request of the 
large circle of ministers, who were 
present. 

We unfeignedly regret that certain 
circumstances (many of the readers of 
this Magazine will easily understand 
us) prevent us from speaking of this 
excellent discourse in the terms 
which it deserves. Suffice it to say, 
that it was worthy of the honour 
which its auditors put upon it when 
they solicited its publication. For 
the rest we shall let it speak for itself. 
The text is appropriately chosen— 
** God is in the midst of her, she shall 
not be moved.” After a short intro- 
duction, the preacher proceeds, I. To 
illustrate the character and stability 
of the Church of God. Ul. To show 
that political changes cannot endanger 
its stability. Ul. To account for 
those events which seem to have af- 
fected its firmness. IV. To offer 
some improvements, 
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It is from the second part that we 
extract the following striking passage. 


** Spoliation may destroy the temporal 
distinction of the Church, but cannot lessen 
its moral dignity. 

“ The spirit of gratitude and devoted- 
ness which excited David to consecrate 
his property to the erection and support 
of the Jewish temple, has prompted 
Christians, from the earliest times, to give 
of their riches for the maintenance of 
public worship, and for the promotion of 
those benevolent objects which the genius 
of Christianity demands. 

“ The increase of wealth has too often 
excited worldliness, and Christian com- 
munities that have accumulated riches, 
have usually become the prey either of 
corruption or spoliation; the latter, per- 
haps, often permitted by divine Provi- 
dence to prevent the greater mischief of 
the former. 

“When the Christian religion,’ says 
an ancient homily, ‘ was most pure, in- 
deed golden, Christians had but low and 
poor conventicles, and simple oratories, 
and caves under ground, called Crypte, 
where they, for fear of persecution, as- 
sembled secretly.’ And yet those were 
emphatically the golden days of the 
church. With no temple but the forest, 
they rejoiced in their heavenly sanc- 
tuary; with no treasures but the poor, 
they boasted of their impassable inheri- 
tance. True it is, they had ‘suffered the 
loss of all things;’ yet every day they 
grew more rich in the graces of the spirit, 
and in converted men, who are accounted 
by Jehovah himself as his jewels and 
peculiar treasure. More modern churches 
have experienced, amidst their poverty 
and persecutions, similar results. When 
our nonconformist forefathers were 
spoiled of their goods, when their meet- 
ing-houses were closed, and they met, at 
the midnight hour, with fear and trem- 
bling, in the woods and bye-ways around 
their country-homes, to hear that pre- 
cious gospel in the darkness, which no 
one dared to proclaim in the open day— 
then there was a moral greatness about 
them—an elevation of piety—a store of 
grace, that have been since unknown. 

“©Q, my brethren, it is the spirit of 
mammon that leads men to scoff at the 
poor charch of Christ, and it is the spirit 
of worldliness that makes Christians 
ashamed of her poverty. When the ta- 
bernacle was covered with the curtains of 
badgers’ skins, it gave no beauty to the 
landscape, and presented no splendour to 
the eye of the wandering traveller; but 
it was ‘ all glorious within.” There was 
the sprinkled blood, the sacred fire, the 
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holy incense, the present God! Who that 
had seen the members of the first Chris- 
tian church, the poor fishermen of Gali- 
lee, with their meek and lowly Master at 
their head, either traversing their native 
lake or meeting for worship in the 
upper room of some humble dwelling, 
but might have despised their lowly 
means, their inadequate resources. 
* What can they do without money?’ 
some rich scorner might have exclaimed. 
‘ But though poor, they made many rich, 
and though having nothing, they 

all things ;’ ‘ the unsearchable riches of 
Christ’ constituted the source of their 
supply, and from that store, though the 
hungered and thirsted, and were naked, 
and had no certain dwelling place, they 
were enabled to dispense that which now 
constitutes ‘the riches of the world.’ 
Poverty may result from spoliation, but 
that which forms the treasure and the 
glory of the church, is not within the 
power of decrees of confiscation, or the 
force of arms.” —pp. 10—13. 





Memoirs of Rowland Tayler, LL.D., Arch- 
deacon of Exeter, Rector of Hadleigh, 
§c.; comprising an Account of the Rise 
of the Reformation in the Counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. By Thomas 
Quintin Stow. don: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1833. pp. 343. 

WE are happy to announce this inte- 

resting volume in our present number, 

but hope to enter more fully into its 
merits at an early opportunity. 


The Complete Works of the late Rev. 
Philip Skelton, to which is Maem tr 
Burdy’s Life of the Author. ited 
by the Rev. R. Lynam, A.M. 6 Vols. 
8v0. Sold by W. Brown, Old Street. 

Tuese excellent volumes were pub- 

lished some years ago; and shortly 

after their first appearance we gave 

a full review of them; justifying 

the praise we bestowed, at great 

length, and recommending them as 
well worthy of the perusal of ministers 
and students. We remarked that his 

‘sermons were of a manly and argu- 

mentative character;’ that ‘ when 

<iwelling on the great and leading 
topics of the Gospel, he is always 
energetic, eloquent, and impressive ;’ 
that ‘ several of his sermons deserve 
to rank very high among pulpit com- 
positions ;’ and concluded by observ- 
ing, that ‘the republication’ of his 
works was a real service to the cause 
of literature and theology, and would, 
H2 
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we hoped, be well received by the 
public.”* If we said all this at that 
time when the price of the works was 
£3. 12s., how much more reason have 
we to say it now, when any student 
can purchase them for one and twenty 
shillings ? 





A Dictionary of the Natural History of 
the Bible; or a Description of all the 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, 
and Insects ; Trees, &c. &c. aren - 
Scripture. By T. M. Harris, D.D. 
A new Edition, with considerable Ad- 
ditions. 12mo. Tegg. 1833. pp. 358. 

Tuis is a very neat and carefully 

edited edition of the American work. 


An Address, delivered to the Students in 
the Blackburn Academy, Jan. 19, 1883. 
By Thos. Raffles, LL.D., D.D. 18mo. 
pp- 32. Liverpool: D. Marples and Co. 

THE principal topic of this affectionate 

and eloquent Address is Prudence, 

which virtue, so essential to a Chris- 
tian minister, is considered in refer- 
ence to general conduct, the prosecu- 
tion of studies, the occupation and 
arrangemont of time, and the prepara- 
tion for and actual labours in the pul- 
pit. We know of no minister in our 
denomination, of his own standing, 
who has a better claim to be heard on 
such a subject thanDr. Raffles,and when 
we recollect the many sad instances 
in which ministerial character and use- 
fulness -have been blighted by the 
reckless neglect of this virtue, we re- 
joice that he has addressed his young 
brethren upon this subject, and this 
little book may also be commended to 
many ministers of more mature years. 





The Old Testament arranged for Annual 
Reading, in Historical and Chronological 
Order. By a Clergyman. Hamilion 
and Co. 

WE are the advocates of a daily and 

systematic reading of the sacred Scrip- 

tures, and fully subscribe to the ad- 
vantage oa them in their 
chronological order. This neat and 
perspicuous manual is well adapted to 
guide the reader in the order of time 
through the Old Testament; but we 





* See our Review department for No- 
vember, 1824. vol. vii. 


New Publications, with Short Notices. 
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trust that no one will so exclusively 
adopt this plan, as to neglect the read- 
ing of the New Testament for a year 
together. We are sure that the com- 
piler could not wish this, and yet if 
this arrangement were to guide a fa- 
mily in their domestic worship, such 
would men 6 be the result. With 
this caution it has our approbation for 
the purposes of chronological and sys- 
tematic arrangement. 





An Epistle, congratulatory, commendatory, 
and admonitory, addressed to the Rev. 
W. F. Hook, M. A. &c. occasioned by his 
late Sermon before the Coventry District 
Committee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By a True Ca- 
tholic. London: Dennis ; Westley and 
Co. 

Tus is one of the most shrewd and 

able pamphlets that we have ever read. 

The evident object of the correspond - 

ent, who writes in strain of keen and 

well-sustained irony, much in the style 
of Defoe, is to open the eyes of the 
members.of the Church of England to 
the legitimate tendency of their own 
principles, when carried out to their 
full extent, as they are by their zealous 
and orthodox champion, the Rev. 

W. F. Hook, in the Sermon to which 

this ‘‘ Congratulatory Epistle” is an 


‘answer. 


We, therefore, cordially recommend 
it, assuring our readers, that if they 
wish an hour’s entertainment and in- 
struction, at the cost of a shilling, 
during these winter evenings, they may 
secure this gratification by its perusal. 
Sermons on various Subjects. By S. War- 

ren, LL.D. Simpkin and Marshall. 

pp. 303. 12mo. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS, 


The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
to which will be added, an Historical Sketch of 
the Controversy concerning the Sonship of Christ, 
particularly as connected with the proceedings of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, is announced 
for publication during the present month. It is 
said, that it will be impartial, and that it will con- 
tain several letters, and parts of letters which 
have been suppressed. 

Preparing for immediate publication, in two 
handsome vols. 8vo., a lumi Cc y cn 





the Old and New Testament, with Practical 
flections, by the Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. 





WiiAA 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


LETTER FROM THE GLASGOW VOLUN- 
TARY CHURCH SOCIETY TO THE 
SECRETARIES OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNIQN OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


Our readers are doubtless familiar 
with the proceedings of the Voluntary 
Church Societies of the North. They 
will therefere read the following letter 
from one of the most effective of them 
with an interest proportionate to their 
solicitude for the Union of the Dissea- 
ters of both countries, and to their de- 
sire for the diffusion of those princi- 
ples which they maintain in common. 
An answer to this communication will 
appear in our next number. 


* Glasgow, Dec. 16, 1833. 

*‘ Dear Sirs—At the last monthly 
meeting of the Committee of the Glas- 
gow Voluntary Church Society, it was 
unanimously agreed, ‘ that the Se- 
cretaries be requested to open a cor- 
respondence with the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales.’ We 
are encouraged to solicit this corre- 
spondence from the following part of 
the seventh Resolution of your First 
Annual Meeting, held in London in 
May last, wherein ‘the Union re- 
gard themselves as bound to fraternize 
with all denominations of Christians 
holding the faith of Christ in purity, 
and also avowing their belief in 
the unlawfulness of using the secu- 
lar power in the kingdom of Christ ;’ 
and also from the whole, but especial- 
ly from the fourth section of the ele- 
venth Resolution, wherein it is stated, 
‘that in agreement with their ancient 
testimonies and confession, it is espe- 
cially the duty of the Congregational 
Body, while appealing to their uniform 
loyalty and patriotism, openly to pro- 
test with meekness, but at the same 
time with firmness and unanimity, 
against this fearful aberration from the 
purity of the Gospel Church, and to 
proffer their most cordial congratula- 
tions to those Associations andChurches 
of other denominations who have re- 
cently avowed their profession of the 


same great and fundamental princi- 
ples.” 

‘* As Secretaries of the Glasgow 
Voluntary Church Society, then, we 
beg leave in return to present our most 
sincere and respectful congratulations 
to the numerous members of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales. We honour you as the first 
great body of professing Christians in 
England who have dared, in these mo- 
mentous times, to assert the indepen- 
dence of the Church of Christ, aad the 
inalienable rights of men in matters of 
religion, and that you have called 
public attention by your authorized 
and official documents to the innate 
and inseparable evils of all civil esta- 
blishments of Christianity. It well 
became you, the honoured descend- 
ants of the nonconformists of blessed 
memory, to take thus early and bold- 
ly a prominent place in this contest 
for religious liberty. We most cor- 
dially sympathise with you in thinking 
‘ that the institutions of the Gospel, 
as ordained by the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
the head of his body the Church, ‘ are 
sufficient for their own purposes, with- 
out the aid of the civil power,’ and 
that the interference of this power in 
matters of religion is not only an im- 
pious attempt to usurp the authority 
and prerogative of Christ, but is alse 
a most dishonourable reflection on his 
wisdom; that all civil establishments 
of Christianity are in themselves irra- 
tional, absurd, unjust, and impolitic ; 
that they are unscriptural, not merely 
because they want the authority of 
the Head of the Church, and are at 
variance with the nature and design 
of the Gospel, but because they are 
opposed, both in principle and in ope- 
ration, to several express commands of 
Christ and his Apostles; also, that in 
every sense of the term they are unne- 
cessary ; and that, apart from the dis- 
honour and the injury they do to re- 
ligion, are so productive of intermin- 
able heart-burnings and strife in a 
community, that to a calm and unpre- 
judiced mind they must seem a direct 
attempt to alienate from the govern- 
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ment the affection of the most virtuous 
and independent of its subjects. We 
are also convinced, and the conviction 
is deepening with us every hour, that 
these establishments are amongst the 
most powerful obstaclesthat exist in our 
country to the promotion of vital god- 
liness, and to christian co-operation 
and zeal, and that we cannot look for 
the blessedness of millennial times, 
until these unholy systems have been 
abolished. 

** Whilst sympathising with you, 
however, in these views and senti- 
ments, we hope to be excused when we 
say, that after the very honourable 
and public avowal you have made, as 
a religious body, of your views on 
this great question, it seems somewhat 
strange to us that you have yet form- 
ed for the purpose of disseminating 
your opinions few associations akin 
to those that exist in Scotland. 
This, in our estimation, is the more 
strange, when we recollect that with 
you the iniquity of the system must be 
much more extensively seen, and its 
evils more deeply felt than with us, 
where its poverty keeps it in compara- 
tive restraint. e should also think, 
that after the public avowal you have 
already made of your principles as a 
Body, your immediate grievances 
would not be less speedily redressed, 
although in every quarter of the coun- 
try you had formed associations for the 
advancement of your grand and ulti- 
mate views. The great majority of 
the inhabitants of England, we ima- 
gine, would join with you, most cor- 
dially, in an attempt to heave off the 
shoulders of a distressed community 
that mighty incubus the Episcopalian 
Establishment, while all attempts to 
get quit of minor evils so long as 
their great cause remains, appear 
to us, even though successful, to 
be labour somewhat mis -direct- 
ed and lost. You are the best 
judges, however, of your own circum- 
stances. Yet permit us to say, thatin 
this country, we greatly miscalculated 
the strength of public opinion in our 
favour. We can assure you, notwith- 
standing the statements you may occa- 
sionally see or hearto the contrary, that 
the affections of ourcommunity are ex- 
tensively loosening from the principle 
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of a civil establishment of religion. 
We have every where found the peo- 
ple ripe for our measures, beyond what 
our most sanguine expectations could 
have anticipated, and the question has 
advanced and is advancing with a ra- 
pidity as surprising as it is delightful. 
By our associations we have acquired 
numerous friends and converts, and if 
we have discovered enemies, we are 
persuaded, that even had we not as- 
sociated, these persons had never been 
our friends. But the religious magni- 
tude of the question is daily rising in 
our estimation, and we feel, that in 
exerting ourselves for its advance- 
ment, we should not be intimidated by 
the number or the characters of the de- 
fenders of the system we oppose, for 
this is not a matter in which we can 
fee! ourselves at liberty ‘to confer 
with flesh and blood.’ With these 
views and feelings, therefore, we need 
not say how much we should rejoice 
to learn that Voluntary Church So- 
cieties adorned every district of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

**In the correspondence with which 
we hope to be honoured, we shall be 
glad that you write on this, along with 
other points that you may deem im- 
portant. We shall be happy in com- 
municating any information you may 
desire, and which it may be in our 
power to furnish, and we crave per- 
mission to solicit the same favours 
from you. We havea small monthly 
publication, entitled ‘The Voluntary 
Church Magazine,’ wherein our views 
are advocated. ‘The sale of it is near- 
ly 3000. You are already aware 
also, we presume, that one of the 
fundamental regulations of our So- 
ciety is, ‘ that it consist only of those 
professing Christians who hold evan- 
gelical sentiments.’ 

‘With earnest prayers that you 
may enjoy much of the presence and 
favour of the great Head of the church 
in your public acts and deliberations, 
and his enriching and supporting 
blessing in your private and personal 
labours; with cordial thanks for 
what you have already done in the 
great cause we have all so much at 
heart, and hoping that our united ef- 
forts will be acknowledged by our 
great Lord, and ultimately crowned 
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with ¢omplete success; wo are, in 
name of the Committee, 
Yours, 
In the bonds of the everlasting Gospel, 


H. Heve6a, 
Avex. Harvey, Uc F 
James Smitu, sect 
Avex. Dick, 
"o the Secretaries of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 
London.” 





WELSH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Our readers are aware that the 
churches of the Principality have 
cordially joined the Congregational 
Union, and one of their most distin- 
guished ministers has translated ‘‘ The 
Declaration” recently published by 
the Union, into Welsh, and it will be 
immediately printed for circulation 
throughout North and South Wales. 

The Committee of the Union have 
also received information that a noble 
effort is now making by these churches 
to liquidate the aggregate debt at 
present remaining upon all their 
places of worship, and which is said 
to amount to £30,000. A public 
newspaper, the Bath Gazette, recently 
announced that upwards of £17,000 
have been already subscribed. 

When will the more wealthy 
churches of England imitate the efforts 
of their Welsh brethren? for assu- 
redly the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty have abounded to 
the riches of their liberality. 





THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY, GLASGOW, 

The object of this Congregational 
Seminary is to afford proper means of 
communicating to brethren of approved 
character and talents a suitable mea- 
sure of knowledge in those branches of 
education that are most useful to 
candidates for the Christian ministry. 
The Rev, Greville Ewing and Dr. 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, instruct them 
in theology, &c. while for the other 
branches of education they attend the 
ordinary classes of the University of 
Glasgow. 

The Nineteenth Report of its Com- 
mittee, dated the 9th of October, is 
now before us, and we are happy to 
extract a few passages which will ex- 
plain the present efficiency of this va- 
lued Institution, 
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‘< There were thus thirteen students 
in full connexion with the Academy 
during last winter, and as the 
greater part were dependant on the 
funds, the expenditure of the Com- 
mittee was very considerable. Besides 
those who are properly students of 
the Academy, being under the con- 
troul of the Committee, there are se- 
veral others not enrolled, who are ac- 
customed to avail themselves of the 
general advantages afforded by the 
institution, and are thankful for per- 
mission to attend the lectures of the 
Tutors, while prosecuting their studies 
at the University. 

‘* Agreeably to the standing regu- 
lations, the general Committee had 
their Annual Meeting at the anniver- 
sary of the Congregational Union, 
which was this year held in Glasgow, 
in the month of April. It was found 
impracticable to obtain a public meet- 
ing of the friends of the Institution, 
but many of the Brethren. assembled 
in the Academy Room, and witnessed 
the Examination of the students, who 
read in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
from the Classics, or from the Original 
Scriptures; and answered questions 
on the subjects of the Lectures they 
had heard from the Tutors during 
winter. The examination afforded 
general satisfaction; and some of 
the ministers who were present, in 
expressing their approbation, address- 
ed their younger Brethren with af- 
fectionate earnestness, on the impor- 
tant work they have in view. The 
tutors gave a very favourable report 
of the conduct of all the students du- 
ring the winter session, both in refer- 
ence to their character, and proficien- 
cy in their studies. This was confirm- 
ed by the written testimonials free- 
ly given by the Professors whom the 
had attended at college, whose hig 
opinion of the general attainments 
cf some of the students has since 
been realized, in the success with 
which they have obtained several of 
the most distinguished prizes given b 
the university, in the classes to which 
they belonged. 

“Two of the students completed 
the period of their connexion with the 
Academy in April last. Since then, 
they have both been ordained to the 
pastoral office, and are now approv- 
ing themselves as able ministers of 
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God’s word: Mr. Wilkes, in the 
church in Albany Street, Edinburgh ; 
and Mr. Murker in the church in 
Banff. In the course of this summer 
also, Mr. Andrew Russell, who left 
the Academy last year, has been or- 
dained pastor of the church in Had- 
dington after supplying it for a con- 
siderable time. 

** In these settlements the Commit- 
tee behold with delight some of the 
fruit of their labours ; and they rejoice 
with their brethren belonging to the 
churches referred to, in the connex- 
ion thus formed, which, as they be- 
lieve it is in all these cases, founded 
upon careful observation and correct 
principle, they trust will prove lasting, 
and eminently conducive to the edify- 
ing of the body in love. 

** Besides the highly esteemed breth- 
ren last named, no less than ten of 
the students at present connected with 
the Academy, have been engaged in 
preaching in different parts of the 
country during this summer ; eight of 
them throughout the whole season. 
On no former occasion has the Institu- 
tion furnished so many preachers at 
one time, and yet they have all been 
required to meet the applications for 
their services; and they have been 
constantly employed. During the 
whole, or the greater part of the sea- 
son, supply has been given to the 
churches in Wick, Crichie, Montrose, 
Blairgowrie, and Ayr. Students have 
also been sent to Forfar; to Letham, 
during Mr. Lindsay’s illness ; to Gar- 
lieston, while Mr. Wiseman was in 
Orkney; to Falkirk, Portobello, 
Muirkirk, Alloa, and the station at 
Boarhills in Fife. The reports which 
the Committee have received from 
these places have been very satisfac- 
tory, and, with one or two inconsider- 
able exceptions, give a very gratifying 
account of the labours of the students, 
from which good hopes may be formed 
of their future usefulness. 

‘The treasurers’ accounts append- 
ed to this report, will show the state 
of the funds in April, when there was 
a balance on hand. This, however, 
almost entirely consisted of money 
belonging to the London Missionary 
Society, provided for the expenses of 
their students at Glasgow; and the 
amount at present available for the 
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Academy is very trifling, if notentire- 
ly exhausted ; while the Committee, 
without receiving any new students, 
have before them a very heavy expen- 
diture during the winter session, now 
commencing. They have been obliged, 
for some time past, to decline all ap- 
plications for admission to the full 
benefit of the Institution, from the 
want of funds, although they have had 
some urgent and promising cases be- 
fore them: and still they are greatly 
in need of increased support from their 
friends and the churches, as they have 
to provide for the expenses of eight 
students during this session, who con- 
tinue upon the funds. However, from 
past experience, they have confidence 
in again bringing their case before 
their brethren ; and they trust that 
this appeal will be promptly met by 
collections among all the churches, 
and subscriptions where they can be 
obtained. 

** In closing this Report, the Com- 
mittee desire to acknowledge, with 
devout gratitude, the goodness of the 
Lord, in enabling them to prosecute 
the important object they have in view 
during another year, and in so far 
establishing the work of their hands, 
by a degree of prosperity for which 
they feel thankful. They are en- 
couraged by the retrospect, which, to 
them, appears on review very satisfac- 
tory. They rejoice in the growing 
usefulness of the Institution, now ex- 
tensively realized among the churches 
and preaching stations throughout the 
country ; and no longer the subject of 
doubtful disputation, or uncertain 
promise. They rejoice in the number 
and character of the young men desir- 
ing the work of the ministry, who are 
under their charge, having received, 
from all quarters, favourable accounts 
of their conduct as students and as 
preachers. And they greatly rejoice 
in the continued ability and willing- 
ness of the excellent tutors to labour 
in this arduous undertaking, the bur- 
den of which they have so long borne 
with singular disinterestedness. To 
them, the best thanks of the friends of 
this Institution are especially due ; 
and no report of the Academy, how- 
ever hasty and incomplete, can be al- 
lowed to go forth, without repeating 
what has been so often expressed on 
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former occasions, that the Committee 
feel deeply grateful to these highly es- 
teemed brethren in the Lord, for their 
long continued, valuable, and gratui- 
tous services in this work of faith and 
labour of love. Already they have an 
earnest of their reward, in beholding 
their labours repeated, and their light 
reflected, by so many now in the 
ministry, who have been instructed 
and comforted by them, that they 
might be able to instruct and comfort 
others.” 


METROPOLITAN MONTHLY MEETING 
LECFURES FOR 1834. 

We are happy to present our rea- 
ders with the new list of Lectures, 
which, both from the preachers and 
subjects, promises an attractive and 
instructive course. 

Those places of worship have been 
selected for the service, that are 
within a convenient distance of the 
Congregational Library, Llomfield 
Street, as at that Institution the minis- 
ters and other members of the meet- 
ing will in future dine at their own 
expense, under the arrangement of a 
committee of Stewards. 

The stated pastors of the Congre- 
gational Churches in London and its 
vicinity, together with the Tutors, &c. 
of our Academical Institutions, will 
-preach in rotation from year to year, 
the present list only including the 
names of those who have recently 
joined the lecture, or have not lately 
preached before their brethren. 

The company of Cungregational 
Ministers, and other gentlemen of our 
denomination, who may be introduced 
by a member, will be always accept- 
able. 

We sincerely trust that these new 
arrangements will secure a larger and 
more regular attendance of our minis- 
ters and other gentlemen, and will 
render the monthly meeting more 
practically useful than it has ever yet 


n. 

Jan.9. Poultry. Preacher, Dr. Ben- 
nett. The duty of the Churches in Lon- 
don and its vicinity in reference to the 
spiritual wants of the Metropolis. 

February 6. Silver Street. Dr. J. 
P. Smith. The Necessity of true Re- 
ligion to the well-being of a Nation. 

March 6. Hare Court, Mr J. Clay- 
N.S. NO, 109. 
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ton. The peculiar temptations to which 
Christians are exposed in modern 
times. 

Aprill0. Jewin Street. Dr. Collyer. 
The religious claims of the British 
Colonies. 

May. There will be no Meeting 
this month, on account of the Anniver- 
sary of the London Missionary 
Society. 

June 5. Aldermanbury. Dr. H. F. 
Burder. What are the principal ob- 
structions to the revival of Religion? 

July 10. Broad Street. Mr. Palmer. 
The best methods of preserving har- 
mony in a Christian Church. 

August 7. Barbican. Mr. Robert- 
son. The duty of Churches towards 
baptized Children. 

September 11. Weigh House. Dr. 
Morison. On Meetings for Social 
Prayer. 

October 9. White Row. Mr. 
Stratten. The Temper to be cultiva- 
ted by Christians of different denomi- 
nations towards each other. 

November 6. Jewry Street. Mr. C. 
Hyatt. The nature and advantages of 
Christian Fellowship. 

December 11. Poultry. Mr. Bin- 
ney. Dissent not Schism. 


NORLEY STREET CHAPEL, PLYMOUTH. 


The Independent Chapel, now 
known by the foregoing designation, 
and formerly styled the New Taberna- 
cle, having been considerably enlarged 
and altered, was opened for public 
worship on the 13th of November last. 
The morning service was commenced 
with prayer, by the Rev. S.. Nicholson, 
(Baptist-) Suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture were read, and the general prayer 
offered by the Rev. W. Horton. The 
Rev. J. Davies, of Bristol Tabernacle, 
preached an admirable sermon, from 
Acts viii. 5: and the Rev. W. Rooker, 
of Tavistock, closed with prayer. In 
the evening the Rev. W. Harndall, of 
Devonport, read and prayed ; and the 
Rey. J. E..Good, of Bristol, delivered 
an useful and animated discourse, from 
Isa. xl. 16, combined with John i. 29; 
and the Rev. J. Smith, the minister of 
the place, concluded the interesting 
service. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a 
company consisting of about sixty 
gentlemen, including the - a of 
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Plymouth, and about sixteen or seven- 
teen ministers of the Independent and 
Baptist denominations, dined together 
in the large room of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, D. Derry, Esq. in the chair. 
On the removal of the cloth, the justice 
and efficiency of the “* voluntary prin- 
ciple,” in supporting religious efforts, 
and several other topics, highly inte- 
resting to Dissenters at the present 
crisis, were amply and ably discussed, 
the several speeches containing much of 
what is touching in eloquence, enno- 
bling in sentiment, powerful in appeal, 
and expansive in Christian charity and 
brotherly love. 

On the following evening, Nov. 14, 
a crowded congregation again assem- 
bled, to witness the solemn recog- 
nition of the relationship formed be- 
tween the church and their recently 
chosen pastor. The Rev. S. Nichol- 
son read and prayed, and the Rev. J. 
Davies delivered a luminous discourse, 
illustrative of the principles held by 
Dissenters. In reply to the inquiries 
of the Rev. W. Harndall, D. Derry, 
Esq. one of the deacons, stated the 
providential openings by which the 
church had been brought acquainted 
with the Rev. G. Smith, and the rea- 
sons which had induced them to re- 
quest him to accept the oversight of 
them inthe Lord. Mr. S. being then 
called upon by the same reverend 
brother, admitted his acceptance of 
the call of the church, and stated the 
reasons which had influenced him to 
remove from Liverpool to Plymouth, 
and in a manner not easily to be for- 
gotten, developed the mode in which 
he purposed, by the help of Divine 
grace, to discharge his ministerial and 
pastoral functions. At the close of 
this part of the service, Rev. W. 
Rooker, with devout energy and 
great affection, offered the intercessory 
prayer, and the Rev. J. E. Good 
preached to the pastor and the people, 
upon their reciprocal obligations, from 
Gal. vi. 6. The Rev. J. Barfit, of 
Launceston, closed the solemn en- 
gagements of this memorable evening 
with prayer. 

By the enlargement of the chapel, 
ajcommodation is provided for nearly 
1000 persons, including a second gal- 
lery; and from the blessing which has 
hitherto evidently rested upon the la- 
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bours of our highly esteemed brother, 
we confidently hope that much spiri- 
tual good will follow in the train of the 
present very inspiring and auspicious 
appearances. ‘The church is united 
and increasing. The hearts of the 
people seem to be interested for the 
enlargement of the borders of Zion, and 
prayer is made for the gracious and 
effectual operations of the Holy Spirit. 
**O Lord, we beseech thee, send now 
prosperity.” 





ORDINATIONS. 

On Wednesday, April 17, 1833, the 
Rev. William Tarbotton, late of High- 
bury College, was ordained to the pas- 
toral office, over the Independent 
Church and Congregation at Totnes, 
Devon. The engagements of the day 
were commenced by the reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. Dr. 
Payne, Theological Tutor of the Wes- 
tern Academy, delivered an admirable 
introductory discourse, on the princi- 
ples of dissent; after which he re- 
quested, from one of the deacons, the 
renewed call of the church, and its ac- 
ceptance by Mr. T., and then proposed 
the usual questions, and received the 
confession of faith, The ordination 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Rooker, of Tavistock ; the Rev. 
Thomas Stenner, of Dartmouth, gave a 
very affectionate charge, founded on 
Acts v. 42. In the evening, the Rev. 
W. Rooker preached to the people 
from Ezekiel xxxvii. 27, pointing out 
in a most interesting manner the signs 
of possessing, and the means of obtain- 
ing, spiritual prosperity in the churches 
of the Saviour. The devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Glyde, Classical Tutor of the 
Western Academy; Gill, of Paington ; 
Mills, of Ford; Douglas, of Buckfast- 
leigh ; Gubbins, of Brent, and others. 
The employments of the day were 
peculiarly interesting and impressive, 
and will Jive long in the remembrance 
of pastor and people, who mutually felt 
it to be a ‘‘time of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord.” 

On Wednesday the {8th of De- 
cember, the Rev. John Rees, (late 
of Sarney, Wales,) was publicly re- 
cognized as the pastor of the congre- 
gational church assembling at France 
Chapel, Chalford Hill, Gloucester- 
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shire. The Rey. E. Probert, of 
Eastcomb, commenced the service by 
reading and prayer ; the Rev. T. Ed- 
kins, of Nailsworth, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse, and proposed 
the usual questions ; the Rev. B. Par- 
sons, of Ebley, offered up the desig- 
nation prayer; the Rev. J. Burder, of 
Stroud, then gave the charge from 
2Cor. iv. 5; and the Rev. T. Hyde, of 
Stroud, concluded with prayer. 

In the evening, the Rev. D. Wil- 
liams, of Kingswood, began the service 


with reading and prayer; the Rev. E 
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Martin, of Painswick, addressed the 
church from Philippians i. 27; the 
Rev. J. Hyett, of Gloucester, then 
addressed the congregation from Luke 
vi. 46., and the Rev. J. Dean con- 
cluded with prayer. The congrega- 
tions were numerous, the services 
most highly interesting and impres- 
sive, and the union of feeling manifest- 
ed by the attendance of so many 
ministers of various denominations, 
was peculiarly delightful, and evinced 
a sincere regard for the welfare of the 
church and its pastor. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


OBJECTS OF IMMEDIATE IMPORTANCE 
TO PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 

W8HILE we rejoice to see the Dissenting 
Body rising from their quietude to claim 
froma reformed Parliament those rights 
which twelve months ago were enume- 
rated in our pages,* yet we think it expe- 
dient to inform our readers, that to secure 
a successful discussion of those rights in 
Parliament, facts as well as principles are 
indispensably requisite. The remarks 
attributed to the Bishop of London in 
Parliament last session, together with the 
observations of several leading journals, 
convince us that the advocates of the 
established churches intend to base their 
defence of their system, and of its com- 
pulsory support, on the relative numbers 
of the parties interested in the discus- 
sion, assuming, it may be, that three 
miliions of the people are Dissenters, and 
that the whole remaining population are 
members of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. The attention, therefore, of 
every advocate of voluntary churches in 
this country should be directed to pro- 
cure faithful returns of the state of the 
Sabbath-observing population in every 
town or village where they dwell. 

We beg of them not to rely upon the 
statistical labours of former years, but 
immediately to prepare, for there is not a 
week to lose, lists of all the places of 
worship, whether established or pro- 
tected, specifying their names, denomi- 
nations, ministers, how many persons 
each place is computed to hold, how 
many are supposed to attend, how often 
service is performed, what is the number 
of communicants, and when the Lord’s 


*Vide Cong. Mag., November, 1832. 





supper is celebrated; what number of 
children are connected with the Sabbath, 
day, or infant schools belonging to each, 
and to furnish any other information 
which may illustrate the moral strength 
of the respective parties. 

Petitions, voted at public meetings, will 
doubtless be of essential use in the anti- 
cipated discussions ; but still our friends 
in Parliament must have data upon which 
to argue, and these can only be obtained 
by the general and united efforts of dis- 
senting residents in every part of the 
kingdom. 

We would farther advise, that answers 
should be obtained to the inquiries, we 
suggest, respecting the state ot the Epis- 
copalian connexion, even from those vil- 
lages where no denominations of Dis- 
senters have established themselves, 
marking the number of the population 
return, and the number of those who 
attend at church, and how often service 
is performed, because all the advocates 
of national establishments, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, seem to think that 
the best proofs of their utility are to be 
found in the rural districts, while our im- 
pressions are, that, as a whole, their 
failure in the villages is more complete 
than in the populous towns of the em- 

ire. 
$ We have too high a sense of the up- 
rightness of our readers to caution them 
against the temptation of unfair returns 
on either side, for the mean purposes of 
party. A great and solemn question is 
now at issue, which involves the best 
interests of religion in our beloved coun- 
try, and we should feel pity, bordering 
on contempt, for the individual who 
would give false returns to subserve 
12 
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party interests. We have no fear of 
this, we say, but lly urge on our 
friends to obtain their information from 
those sources which are likely to be best 
informed, and not in the hurry or excite- 
ment of the moment give, on inadequate 
authority, statements which may after- 
wards be fairly excepted against. 

We cannot but reflect with pleasure 
and thankfulness that our own humble 
labours have hitherto supplied almost 
all the data upon which the advocates of 
our rights have pleaded. For some years 
we have steadily pursued this object, and 
each volume of our Magazine, from 1826 
to that which is now completed, is rich 
with important statistical information. 
It is not then, we trust, too much for us 
to ask our readers to send us, without 
delay, their retarns; or if they have been 
solicited from any other quarter, to oblige 
us with copies of those documents which 
they may have prepared for others. 

We pledge ourselves to make a faithful 
use of such communications, by which we 
doubt not the cause of truth, justice, and 
holiness will be advanced. 


DECISION OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
ON LADY HEWLEY’S TRUSTEES. 


Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 
Attorney-General versus Shore and others. 


This interesting and important cause 
came on for hearing before his Ho- 
nour, Sir L. Shadwell, on Tuesday, 
December 17, and occupied the attention 
of the court the whole of that day and 
the twofollowing. It wasthen adjourned 
until Monday, 23d, when, after a pro- 
tracted sitting, his Honour immediately 
pronounced a most important decision, 
of which the following is the close. 

** He found by the evidence, that Mr. 
Wellbeloved and Mr. Kendrick and some 
third person were subscribers to the in- 
stitution called the Unitarian Society, 
which stated amongst the books it circu- 
lated this improved version of the Scrip- 
tures, as it was called; and his opinion 
was, that the question now being not who 
should participate, but what given indi- 
viduals should be excluded, it was satis- 
factorily made out to him, that no person 
who believed as Mr. Wellbeloved had 
stated in his sermon he believed, who had 
acted as Mr. Welitbetoved had acted with 
regard to the suppor that Unitarian 
Society,'who had pu ed such a book 
as that, could be considered entitled to 
share in the charity of Lady Hewley. 
Therefore, he thought it clear, that no 
stipend ought to be continued to Mr. 
Wellbeloved, nor any person preaching 
the doctrines he did; and it was also 
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clear to him that the charity itself could 
not be administered according to the in- 
tention of Lady Hewley, at least there 
was not reasonable security that it could 
be administered according to her inten- 
tion, if it was to be allowed, to remain 
in the hands of persons who thought as he 
did, and who had acted as he had. He 
had no evidence whatever to induce him 
to believe that he had any thing to do 
with the book, more than in assisting by 
his subscription the publication of it, nor 
had he ever heard who were the persons, 
nor had he the slightest conception who 
were the fabricators of the book ; but he 
was quite certain Lady Hewley never 
would have thought this book did contain 
Christ’s Holy Gospel, or that the persons 
who disseminated that book were to be 
considered disseminators of Christ’s Holy 
Gospel. Therefore, his decree must de- 
clare, that no persons who denied the 
divinity of our Saviour’s person, and who 
denied the doctrine of original sin, as it is 
generally understood, were entitled to 
participate in Lady Hewley’s charity, 
and that the first set of trustees must be 
removed. He also thought it was suf- 
ficiently manifest that this lady never 
intended that there should be trustees of 
One sort to administer the dealing out of 
the funds amongst the persons who were 
named in the first deed, and trustees of a 
second sort to superintend the hospital 
which contained the poor almswomen. 
He, therefore, thought, that all the trus- 
tees who were Dissenters, who denied the 
doctrine of our Saviour’s divine person, 
and the doctrine of original sin, must be 
removed ; and though there was no ob- 
jection personally to Mr, Palmer, who, it 
appeared, was a member of the Church of 
England, yet he thought he ought not to 
be continued a trustee.” 

It is probable that few Chancery suits 
have excited more attention than the 
present, from the nature of the evidence, 
the interests involved, and the advocates 
employed. For the relators were retained 
Sir Edward Sugden, Mr. Knight, and Mr. 
C. Romilly, while the defendants en- 
gaged Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr. Pepys, 
Mr. Rolfs, Mr. Dackworth, and Mr 
Booth, as their counsel, all of whom en- 
terediat great length into the questions at 
issue, and with whose advocacy we un- 
derstand their respective clients have 
much cause to be satisfied. 

In the prosecution of this suit some 
of the most influential‘ Congregational 
ministers and gentlemen in town and 
country have been en , but the spe- 
cial thanks of orthodox Dissenters are 
due to Mr. Hadfield, of Manchester, who 


first exposed this shameless perversion 
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of property, and Mr. Blower, of London, 
who has so zealously conducted the suit to 
a most satisfactory issue. 

If the defendants permit the Vice- 
Chancellor's decision to be final, for they 
have the power to appeal against it, the 
change of trustees, and the consequent 
alterations in the administration of the 
charities, will produce an important 
effect upon the Unitarian body, especially 
in the northern counties. 

Whatever course may be taken, we 
know that it is intended to publish the 
whole of the proceedings, and then the 
public will understand, if they are not 
already convinced, how unrighteous those 
insinuations are, which impute to the 
evangelical Dissenters, a sympathy with 
those who impugn the great truths of 
Christianity. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF NOT- 
TINGHAM AND GLASGOW. 

Nothing can better illustrate the value 
of the returns we lave solicited than the 
following tables; the former selected 
from the Nottingham Review, and the 
latter from the Patriot. 

Nottingham contains five Churches and 
twenty Dissenting places of worship. 
The Churches contain 5,800 people, of 
whom 330 are communicants. The Dis- 
senting places of worship number 12,000 
in congregations, and 4,534 in actual 
membership. Of the Dissenters, the fol- 
lowing is the enumeration :— 


Chapels. Cong. Com. 
Methodists (Wesleyan), Hali- 
fax-place rrr eee ee 1808 
» Hock- 150 
ley, including St. Ann’s - - - 1000 § 
—— (New Connection) 
Parliament-st., including 
Mansfield-road and King- 











stone-place eee cecccescce 1500 
—————((Primitive) Ca- 

naan-street-----++++++-+- 800 450 
ae (Arminian) Bar- 

ker-gate -+++-++++e++-+e 380 140 


Independents, Castle-gate --1100 300 
, Friar-lane--+- 600 120 
—_——_-_—, Fletcher-gate. 600 150 
» James’s-street. 450 75 
——_—_—- ——,, Mary-gate---- 50 
Baptists (Particular) George- 
street------ eereceerecces 950 400 
- (General) Plumtree- 
place 8 .ecccces et cccccee 650 553 
, Broad-st. 500 279 
— (Seotch) Park-street 200 120 
Huntingtonians, Plumtree-st. 120 20 
Quakers, Park-street ------ 150 8 107 
New Jerusalem, Sheep-lane- 80 
Catholic, George-street ---- 600 240 
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Chapels. Cong. Com. 
Sandemanians, Hounds’-gate. 20 10 
Unitarians, High-pavement-- 450 70 

17,800 4864 
It thus appears that the congregations 
of Dissenters more than double those of 
the Church, while the number of Church 
communicants is little more than one- 
fourteenth of that of Dissenters in actual 
communion with their respective societies. 
The population of the town being taken 
at 50,000, according to the census of 1831, 
it will appear that nearly two-thirds of 
the inhabitants attend no place of wor- 
ship whatever. The number of scholars 
in Sunday schools in Nottingham is 6,726, 
of whom 1,678 are in schools belonging to 
the Church, and 5,048 in those belonging 
to Dissenters 
The Committee of the Voluntary 
Church Union for the city of Glasgow, 
have made an accurate co tation of 
the accommodation for attendants in the 
various places of worship in that city and 
its immediate environs. The result is as 
follows : 
Sittings. 
12 Parish Churches contain 15,482 
12 Chapels of Ease ----+++ 14,858 





Total---+ 30,285 
50 Dissenting Chapels---+- 45,151 


Showing a balance of 50 per cent. against 
the Establishment; or, if the Chapels of 
Ease be excluded, as they might be, be- 
ing maintained on the voluntary principle, 
the difference is four to one, as against 
the Establishment. What can Dr. Chal- 
mers say to this? 


RULES OF THE SOCIETY FOR ASSISTING 
TO APPRENTICE THE SONS OF MINIS- 
TERS, AS REVISED AT THE AUTUM~ 
NAL MEETING HELD AT LUTON, OC- 
TOBER 24, 1833. 

1. That, taking into consideration the 
necessities and anxieties of many dissent- 
ing ministers respecting a provisiou and 
employment for their children, a Society 
be formed, to be denominated —“‘ A So- 
ciety for assisting to Appreutice the 
Children of Dissenting Ministers.” 

2. That the business of this Society be 
transacted by a secretary, a treasurer, 
and a committee of twelve go- 
vernors ; four of whom, with one of the 
officers of the Society, shall form a quo- 
rum: the secretary to correspond with 
the governors and members, and to be 
empowered, on any emergency, to call 
together a special meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

3. That all ministers subscribing ten 
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shillings and sixpence per annum, be 
considered as members of the committee. 

4. That the funds of this Society be 
vested in the names of four trustees in 
real or government securities ; and on the 
resignation or the decease of either of 
them, such vacancy or vacancies to be 
filled up at the next annual meeting ; 
into whose name or names, conjointly 
with their own, the remaining trustees 
shall transfer the funds of the Society. 

5. That the sum of ten guineas paid at 
one time constitute a life-governor,and one 
guinea a-year, a governor; both of whom 
shall he entitled thereby to two votes :— 
twenty guineas, or two guineas a year, 
to four votes:—a donation of five gui- 
neas, a life member; and half-a-guinea 
a-year, a member; both of whom shall 
be entitled to one vote : -- and that every 
congregation sending a collection to the 
annual meeting, shall, through the me- 
dium of their minister, give one vote for 
every pound so collected. 

6, That all donations or legacies with 
which the Society may be favoured, be 
employed in forming a fund for carrying 
into effect the object of the Society ; and 
that the whole income of the Society 
arising from annual subscriptions and in- 
terest of money, be available for the pur- 
poses of this Institution. 

7. That not more than twenty pounds 
be paid towards a premium, until the 
funds of the Society admit of a larger 
sun being allowed. 

8. That letters from the parents of the 
candidates, stating their age and any cir- 
cumstances they may wish to communi- 
eate, be sent to the secretary, signed and 
recommended by two of the governors 
residing within twenty miles of such ap- 
plicants, before the April half-yearly 
meeting ; after which, if the application 
be accepted, the secretary shall send 
polling papers to each governor and 
member, The election to take place at 
the autumnal meeting; and that no ap- 
plicant be present at the election of his 
or her child. 


9. That every order, according with 
the majority of votes given at a general 
meeting, shall be signed by the chairman, 
and counter-signed by the secretary ; 
which shall be a sufficient authority for 
the treasurer to pay the sum of twenty 
pounds to the person to whom the child is 
apprenticed, at or subsequent to the 
time of the apprenticeship; provided sa- 
tisfactory testimonials can be procured 
to the character of the party to whom 
the child is to be bound, signed by two 
respectable trades-people and the dis- 
senting minister of the place. 

10. That every minister entitled to 
benefit by the votes of this Society, be 
expected to make a collection or procure 
one subscriber previous to his receipt of 
the above sum. 

11. That the books of this Society's 
proceedings be produced at the meetings, 
and open to the inspection of the gover- 
nors and members. 

12. That governors and members be 
allowed to vote by proxy; but that no 
vote or proxy be received until the sub- 
scription be paid. 

13 That the annual meeting of this So- 
ciety be held at the place and time fixed 
on for that of the Provident and Benevo- 
lent Society; and that the April half- 
yearly meeting be appointed by the of- 
ficers of this Institution. 

14, That all subscriptions be consider- 
ed due in the month of April. 


C. J. Metcare, Esq. Roxton House, 
Secretary. 
J. Foster, Esq. Biggleswade, 
Treasurer. 


WALWORTH FEMALE CHARITY SCHOOL 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 


The Rev. Thomas Morell, of Coward 
College, (late Wymondley College) will 
favour this Institution with a recommen- 
datory sermon, on Lord’s-day evening, 
the 12th Inst. in the Chapel of the Rev. 
George Clayton, Walworth. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE POLICY OF DISSENTERS AT THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Mucu division of opinion exists amongst 
Dissenters respecting the course of con- 
duct it will be advisable to pursue in the 
coming session of Parliament. Some are 
only anxious to obtain a redress of those 
grievances which immediately press on us 





as Dissenters, without any thought or 
care of any ulterior measures respecting 
an establishment ; nay, there are, perhaps, 
some few, who, if they were relieved 
from certain annoyances, would even 
prefer the existence of some establish- 
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ment to none, or at all events, have not 
as yet made up their minds as to the ab- 
stract question. They somewhat re- 
semble the first Nonconformists, who did 
not object to all church establishments, 
as such, but to the particular evils of the 
one from which they felt, in conscience, 
compelled to secede.—There is a third 
class, who have not only arrived at the 
opinion that all church establishments are 
pernicious, (because even at the best 
they prevent that greater amount of 
good, which would flow from the uni- 
versal adoption of the voluntary prin- 
ciple,) but who imagine that this opinion 
is held more widely than as yet is the 
case, and who, under thisimpression, would 
immediately petition for a dissolution be- 
tween church and state. Asto the perni- 
cious character of all church establish- 
ments, we quite concur in this opinion. It 
is an opinion which we have always held, 
and which we have, we trust, consistently 
advocated. If we differ from the parties 
to whom we have just referred, as to the 
propriety of immediately acting on this 
opinion in our appeals to the Legislature, 
it is simply on reasons of policy, not that 
we differ from them in principle. .But we 
will speak more particularly on this when 
we have mentioned the opinions of a 
fourth class. This class, and in as far as 
it appears to us, they form the larger part 
of Dissenters, are of opinion, that we had 
better make it our great and primary 
object to obtain a redress of the grievances 
which more immediately oppress us, and 
a participation in the privileges from 
which we are at present debarred. They 
acknowledge, however, that they by no 
means disagree in principle with the third 
class. They would contend as strenu- 
ously as the latter, that a dissolution of 
church and state is desirable; that this 
opinion is fast increasing ; that it must 
be diffused and cherished ; and that ulti- 
mately the object all have at heart must 
be accomplished. They only deny that 
they are at present in sufficient strength 
to. attempt it by an immediate appeal to the 
Legislature ; affirming, that a feeble and 
partial demonstration of opinion would 
tend to retard rather than hasten the 
accomplishment of their wishes; and that, 
before such a demonstration is made, it 
would be better to attempt the systematic 
diffasion of information on the subject, 
by plans to be at once organized for that 
very object. In these opinions we fully 
concur ; and for the following reasons. 

1, That the more definite and distinct 
the objects we attempt at one time, the 
more likely shall we be to effect them, 
By multiplying and enlarging them, we 
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admit endless diversity of opinion, and 
proportionably weaken the impression of 
any representation, which, as a body, 
we may make to the Legislature. It 
cannot be expected that government will 
be disposed to listen to {a feeble, di- 
vided, languid expression of our sen- 
timents ; or may make even the large- 
ness of our demands an apology for turn- 
ing a deaf ear to them altogether. And 
as to Dissenters themselves, very many 
who would join in any scheme hav- 
ing our grievances more especially 
in view, may be disposed to hesi- 
tate at giving their aid to any more 
comprehensive plan, and that too, whe- 
ther they absolutely disapprove of any 
part of the plan itself, or merely think 
the time of its proposed execution un- 
suitable. 

2. The dissolution of church and 
state, is not an affair of Dissenters alone, 
and is perfectly distinct from the ques- 
tion of their grievances. For as on the 
one hand some Dissenters might not be 
disposed to countenance such a disso- 
lution, (as we fear there are many,) so, 
on the other hand, there are many Epis- 
copalians who would, Let us endeavour 
to make it as national as possible, and 
not act so as to induce a suspicion that 
our sentiments on this subject are only 
those of particular sects and parties, 

3. We are confident that after a season 
of a more vigorous agitation of this great 
subject than has yet been seen amongst 
us, such a much larger class will come 
over to the reasonableness of our opi- 
nions, as to render a direct attempt to 
dissolve the connection between church 
and state not only justifiable, but an en- 
terprize full of hope. For this purpose 
we would recommend the systematic 
adoption of means something similar to 
those which have been so energetically 
and successfully adopted in Scotland, 

It can hardly be denied, we should 
think, that an unsuccessful and premature 
appeal to the Legislature, an appeal, 
probably not only rejected, but rejected 
with contempt and ridicule, would have a 
tendency to throw back the progress of 
the question some years at least. While 
human nature, especially as seen in bodies 
politic, remains what it is, it cannot be 
otherwise. The appearances of strength 
and power in a party to support any 
given opinion, is always more respectfully 
looked at than the abstract justice or 
truth of the opinion itself.—To prove 
that, if any direct attempt be made at 
present, it must be comparatively feeble, 
it is only necessary to consider the di- 
vision of sentiment amongst Dissenters 
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themselves as to the propriety of such a 
course. This alone ought to be sufficient to 
deter those who may favour such a course 
from any i liate attempt, since they 
can hardly expect the support of those 
who so seriously differ from them, and who 
think their conduct rash and impolitic. 
Thus, if they make the attempt at all, 
they must make it backed by only a vas 
of those who in reality agree with them 
in opinion ! 

Let us, then, bend our united energies 
on those objects which more immediately 
affect us, and which, by unanimity and 
vigour, we may immediately attain. By 
attempting more we may for the present 
lose all. Let us be taught, at length, 
that unanimity is of essential importance 
in every considerable enterprize; we 
have suffered much from the want of 
it hitherto; let us be resolved to postpone 
our immediate predilections to obtain it. 
It is of little importance that we have 
justice and right on one side, if we will 
not wait the opportune moment,and make 
use of the proper means by which we 
may attain our objects. 

As it regards the intentions of Ministers 
respecting the Dissenters’ grievances, 
we are disposed to somewhat more 
favourably than we did. Any more favour- 
able appearances, however, which may have 
disclosed themselves are mainly owing, we 
are persuaded, tothe demonstrations of ac- 
tivity and vigour which the Dissenters have 
lately manifested ; and should be regarded 
not asa motive to supineness and indo- 
lence, but a stimulus to continued vi- 
gilance and yet more strennous exertion. 
We may be assured that Ministry will be 
disposed to help us, just as we feel dis- 
posed to help ourselves, and no farther. 
For not acting otherwise we do not blame 
the Ministry ; as we have said again and 
again, they cannot be expected to em- 
barrass themselves with questions, for the 
settlement of which they see no urgent 
demand, from the settlement of which 
they can see no accession of strength, or 





in the postponement or neglect of which, 
no alienation and no hostility. That these 
were the feelings of Ministers some time 
back, is most evident from the tone which 
the Prime Minister adopted in a late me- 
morable interview. It was polite, and 
even kind; but as respects the main ob- 
jects, the business in hund,—cold. The dif- 
ficulties were all duly dwelt upon, but 
no strenuous effort promised to overcome 
them. Let Dissenters only display con- 
tinued vigour, and, above all, unanimity 
on whatever points they resolve to bring 
before the legislature, and it will no longer 
be the interest of any ministry to neglect 
em. 

While seeking for the redress of griev- 
ances, we can see no reason why any 
Dissenter who is anxious to obtain the 
dissolution of church and state, should 
not still most plainly and honestly avow 
his opinions in every fair and honest way. 
On the contrary, we see many reasons 
why he should do so, especially that we 
may not afterwards be told, that while 
seeking the redress of particular griev- 
ances, we were insidious/y aiming at an 
ulterior object. Let us not disguise our 
opinions. We seek the redress of our 
grievances, because itis unjust we should 
suffer from them. We seek the dissolu- 
tion of the church and state, because we 
believe it will be for the good of our coun- 
try. But wedo not wish for it before 
the great mass of our countrymen shall 
call for it as loudly as ourselves ; to effect 
it before that would, (even if possible, ) be 
unjust; to delay it after that, would be 
at least equally so. 

We would strenuously recommend 
that in all petitions to Parliament for a 
redress of our grievances, there should 
be in that part which shall relate to the 
church rates, an express mention made of 
the relief which has been afforded to the 
Irish, Catholics. Ministers can never 
refute that argument—/for it is their 
own, 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Messrs G. Redford, 
T. H. Horne, J. Burder, J. Wall, W. Davis, T. Milner, T. Morell, E. Prout, and Jona- 


than Sutliffe. 


Also from Messrs. C. J. Metcalfe, W. E., Hull Tyrrell, M S—s. 


We are sorry to say, that the communication from Stroud arrived too late for inser- 
tion this month; it shall appear in our next. This was the case with several other com- 


munications ; many others have necessarily been postponed for want of room. 




















